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TESTIMONY 

of 

JESSE  ANDERSON 
ll64-21st  Street 
Ogden,  Utah 

My  name  is  Jesse  Anderson.  I am  a member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Utah  State  Legislature  and  a former  member  of 
the  Idaho  Legislature.  From  1943  to  1947  I served*  as  a Justice  Court 
Judge  in  Idaho  Falls.  I was  a partner  in  a dry  cleaning  business  during 
the  1930's 

In  1949  I moved  from  Idaho  (where  I was  born  and  had  lived 
until  that  time)  to  Ogden,  Utah,  to  become  a teacher  of  the  Adult  Blind 
for  the  Mormon  Church.  In  1953  I was  made  Managing  Editor  of  all 
Mormon  publications  for  the  blind,  a position  which  I still  occupy.  We 
publish  a Braille  magazine,  The  New  Messenger , for  the  blind,  which  is  • 
issued  monthly;  a talking  book  magazine,  which  is  issued  quarterly;  and 
various  supplementary  religious  materials.  I might  say  in  addition  that 
I am  a member  of  the  Ogden  Lions  Club  and  an  instructor  and  an  Elder 
in  the  Mormon  Church.  I might  also  say  that  I am  totally  blind  and  have 
been  all  of  my  life. 

In  1935  I helped  to  organize  the  blind  of  Idaho  into  a statewide  as- 
sociation. Later  I was  president  of  the  organization.  In  1942  I was  one  of 
those  who  promoted  affiliation  with  the  National  Federation  of  the  blind. 

I have  been  a member  of  the  federation  ever  since.  At  the  present  time 
I am  the  president  of  the  Ogden  Chapter  of  the  Utah  affiliate  of  the  Fed- 
eration and  in  that  capacity  am  ex-officio  a member  of  the  State  Board 
of  the  organization. 

With  my  background  and  experience  I feel  that  I am  in  a posi- 
tion to  understand  something  of  the  problems  of  blindness  and  of  blind 
people.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I so  strongly  support  the  bills  now 
before  Congress  to  protect  The  Rights  of  the  Blind  to  Organize  and  to 
require  that  they  be  consulted  about  programs  for  the  blind.  It  certainly 
goes  without  saying  that  no  group  of  American  citizens  should  be  denied 
their  constitutional  right  to  organize  and  speak  for  themselves;  yet,  many 
blind  people  have  been  challenged  in  their  exercise  of  this  right- -and  ap- 
parently without  any  recourse  or  remedy.  Some  of  the  very  professional 
workers  who  should  be  doing  everything  possible  to  help  encourge  the 
blind,  have  been  and  are  the  offenders.  This  is  why  Congressional  ac- 
tion is  necessary. 

As  to  consultation  with  the  blind  on  the  part  of  public  agencies, 
let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  what  we  are  advocating  is  not  that  any 
group  or  organization  of  the  blind  should  have  the  power  to  dictate  to 
the  agencies.  We  have  never  requested  such  power,  and  the  bill  does 
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not  provide  it.  We  do  believe,  however,  that  the  governmental  agencies 
doing  work  for  the  blind  be  required  to  listen  to  the  \iews  o t P P 
they  are  established  to  serve. 

The  loud  outcries  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  agencies  doing  wor 
for  the  blind  that  these  bills  would  impair  their  agency  and  services  and 
that  they  would  force  the  agencies  to  "abide  by"  the  recommendations  o 
the  blind  organizations  are  perhaps  the  strongest  arguments  that  could 
be  advanced  for  the  passage  of  the  bills.  If  it  is  reasonable  that  farmers 
should  be  consulted  about  agriculture,  that  labor  should  be  consulted  by 
the  Labor  Department  and  that  business  groups  should  be  consulted  by 
agencies  in  the  Department  of  Commerce--it  only  makes  sense  that  the 
blind  should  be  consulted  about  programs  affecting  them  and  their  welfare  * 

Under  only  one  condition  could  a widespread  lack  of  consultation 
with  the  blind  on  the  part  of  government  agencies  be  justified--that  is, 
if  the  blind  were  not  capable  of  understanding  their  own  problems  and 
needs;  if,  in  short,  the  blin($  were  mentally  incompetent  and,  as  a 
result,  necessarily  the  wards  of  society.  We  know  that  this  is  not  true. 

We  know  that  the  blind  are  capable  of  leading  normal  and  productive  lives 
and  that  all  they  need  is  training,  opportunity  and  acceptance. 

I have  faith  in  the  blind  and  believe  in  their  ability  to  do  for 
themselves.  This  is  why  I asn  doing  all  that  I can  to  support  the  bills 
to  protect  the  right  of  the  blind  to  organize  and  why  I am  a part  of  the 
nationally  organized  blind  movement. 
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TESTIMONY 

of 

GEORGE  CARD 
605  S.  Few  St. 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

My  name  is  George  Card.  I am  the  Finance  Director  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  the  President  of  the  Wisconsin  Coun- 
cil of  the  Blind,  having  been  re-elected  to  the  latter  position  each  year 
since  1945. 

I want  to  give  you  a brief  description  of  a state  where  there  have 
never  been  any  private  agencies  with  vested  interests  to  protect  and 
where  the  state  agency  has  never  in  all  its  history  attempted  to  coerce 
or  intimidate  blind  persons  over  whom  it  has  economic  power  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  joining  organizations  of  their  own  choice.  There 
have  been  times,  of  course,  when  the  organized  blind  people  of  Wisconsin 
have  not  always  been  in  complete  accord  with  our  state  agency  on  all  pol- 
icy matters.  But  we  have  always  been  able  to  get  together  around  a con- 
ference table  on  a basis  of  equality,  and  to  work  something  out.  There 
has  been  a mutual  effort  to  understand  the  opposing  point  of  view,  a 
mutual  exchange  of  information  and  a mutual  spirit  of  tolerance  and  willing- 
ness to  give  as  well  as  take.  The  organized  blind  of  my  state  have  never 
tried  to  dictate  to  their  agency  and  the  state  agency  has  never  arbitrarily 
disregarded  the  views  of  the  organized  blind. 

This  tradition  of  friendly  conferences  was  given  legislative  sanction 
in  1947  when  two  statutory  advisory  committees  were  created.  The  member 
ship  of  both  has  come  from  the  organized  blind.  One  was  assigned  to  our 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  which  operates  the  state  residential 
school  for  the  blind.  The  other  was  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  which  conducts  all  other  programs  of  services  to  the  blind. 

The  statute  creating  these  advisory  committees  of  the  blind  (Section 
47.095),  provides  that  neither*  of  these  state  departments  is  to  institute  any 
change  of  policy  affecting  the  blind  people  of  Wisconsin  without  first  meeting 
with  its  blind  advisory  committee,  obtaining  the  views  of  its  members  and 
according  these  due  weight.  Such  conferences  and  consultations  may  be 
initiated  by  either  the  departments  or  their  respective  advisory  committees. 
The  blind  advisory  committees  have  full  and  unrestricted  access  to  all  the 
files  and  official  records  of  their  respective  departments. 

May  I point  out  that,  in  this  last  respect,  the  Wisconsin  law  goes 
much  farther  than  the  legislation  you  are  now  considering.  Yet  the  heads 
of  both  Wisconsin  departments  have  repeatedly  stated  that  they  were  com- 
pletely happy  with  the  arrangement.  The  state  agency  heads  in  our  state 
have  become  convinced,  through  long  experience,  that  the  blind  really  do 
understand  their  own  problems  and  needs  better  than  those  who  have  never 
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experienced  blindness.  For  this  reason  they  are  not  only  willing,  they 
are  eager  to  hear  the  point  of  view  of  the  blind  and,  in  a great  many 
instances,  to  be  guided  by  it. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  the  finai  decision  always  rests 
with  the  state  agency.  It  can,  if  it  chooses,  completely  disregard  and 
override  the  advice  it  receives  from  its  blind  committees.  The  fact  that 
it  has  almost  never  done  so,  however,  is  pretty  convincing  proof  that  it 
has  found  that  advice  consistently  wise  and  valuable. 

The  well-paid  executive  of  one  great  agency  for  the  blind  in  New 
York  City  states  repeatedly  that  to  consult  the  blind  about  policies  af- 
fecting their  welfare  is  as  absurd  as  consulting  the  patients  in  a mental 
hospital.  I hope  he  repeats  this  if  he  appears  before  this  Committee  later 
in  this  hearing. 

Some  of  those  who  are  opposing  this  legislation  have  tried  to  main- 
tain the  thesis  that  its  language  will  compel  state  and  federal  agencies  for 
the  blind  to  abide  by  the  advice  they  receive  from  the  organized  blind. 

This  is  so  obviously  untrue  that  I feel  sure  you  will  not  be  taken  in  by 
such  claims.  The  language  of  the  proposed  measure  says  nothing  of  the 
sort  and  only  the  most  tortured  and  farfetched  interpretation  could  pos- 
sibly give  anyone  the  notion  that  it  does.  If  any  such  claim  is  made  later 
in  this  hearing,  I ask  you  to  examine  the  language  and  judge  for  your- 
selves. 


These  two  statutory  advisory  committees  of  the  blind  in  Wisconsin 
serve  as  an  effective  liaison  between  the  organized  blind  and  the  state 
agency  --  interpreting  each  to  the  other.  The  mutual  understanding  thus 
brought  about  has  resulted  in  the  avoidance  of  friction,  intolerance  mis- 
understanding and  mutual  distrust  which  has  occurred  in  so  many  other 
states,  where  those  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  programs  of  serv- 
ices to  the  blind  have  been  less  enlightened.  In  far  too  many  states  these 
a mimstrators  (however  good  their  intentions  may  be),  still  accept  and 
are  largely  motivated  by  the  ancient  stereotype,  the  outworn  concept  of  the 
blind  man  or  woman  as  a helpless,  pitiable,  incompetent  and  utterly  irre 
sponsible  ward  of  the  state,  who  must  be  kept  alive  by  a meagre  subsist 
ence  grant  and  perhaps  taught  a few  simple,  repetitive  tasks  tak  a 

welfa^e^"  any  ClrCUmStanCeS'  te  C°nSUlted  “ matters  affecting  his^wn 


There  are  also  some  state  administrator q 
ices  to  the  blind  (fortunately,  only  a very  few)  wh  Pr°grams  °f  serv" 
lation  because  of  fear.  They  fear  that  if  th  ’ °Ppose  thls  legis- 
organized  and  are  consequently  able  to  bring' the‘ real'S  ‘0°  Str°ngly 
of  the  general  public,  they  themselves  will  Lffer  a loss Tf 
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personal  power.  There  is  a still  smaller,  but  highly  vocal  group  of  state 
administrators  who  fear,  with  good  reason,  that  a strong  organization  of 
the  blind  will  be  able  to  expose  to  public  scrutiny  their  own  slothfulness 
and  incompetence.  There  are  some  states  where  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  for  the  blind  is  practically  non-existent,  so  far  as  results 
go,  despite  the  expenditure  of  much  state  and  federal  money  and  those 
responsible  for  such  a situation  have  good  reason  to  fear  exposure.  Their 
opposition  to  the  bills  now  before  you  is  quite  understandable. 

Much  of  the  opposition  which  has  come  from  certain  powerful  and 
heavily- staffed  private  agencies  has  a somewhat  similar  motivation.  These 
same  agencies  have  traditionally  been  hostile,  either  openly  or  covertly,  to 
all  legislation  the  result  of  which  would  tend  to  make  the  blind  more  inde- 
pendent and  self-sufficient.  Independent  and  self-sufficient  blind  people  have 
less  need  for  the  services  which  these  private  agencies  claim  to  provide.  As 
the  need  for  their  alleged  services  decreases,  and  this  becomes  known  to 
those  among  the  public  who  contribute  the  money,  these  agencies  will  be 
forced  to  contract  the  little  empires  which  they  have  so  painstakingly  built 
up  and,  worst  of  all,  many  well-paid  jobs  will  be  lost.  Human  nature  is 
such  that  mighty  few  of  us  can  ever  be  expected  to  admit  that  the  work  for 
which  we  are  being  paid  a fat  salary  is  no  longer  necessary.  We  resist 
anything  and  everything  that  poses  a threat  to  our  own  job  security. 

I may  possibly  have  given  some  of  you  the  impression  that  the  only 
thing  the  organized  blind  people  of  my  state  do  is  to  give  advice  to  their 
state  agency.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  We  have  five  statewide 
organizations  of  the  blind  in  Wisconsin,  with  a combined  membership  of 
somewhat  over  one  thousand.  All  five  are  federated  together  to  form  the 
Wisconsin  affiliate  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  and  this  fed- 
eration is  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Council  of  the  Blind.  The  Council  itself 
is  made  up  of  elected  delegates  from  each  of  the  five  component  organiza- 
tions, plus  seven  delegates-at-large , who  are  elected  every  two  years 
by  all  the  blind  people  of  the  state,  regardless  of  organization  membership, 
through  mail  ballots.  The  Council  itself  conducts  a legislative  campaign  and 
carries  on  an  annual  educational  and  fund-raising  drive  during  National 
White  Cane  Week,  May  15-21.  It  also  supplies  a full  and  exact  accounting 
each  November  to  every  contributor.  In  this  last  respect  I believe  we  are 
unique  among  all  organizations  which  solicit  financial  support  from  the 
public . 


No  member  or  officer  of  the  Council  or  of  any  of  the  component 
organizations  receives  any  pay.  We  are  all  glad  to  contribute  our  time 
and  energy.  Both  the  Council  itself  and  all  of  its  affiliated  organizations 
are  incorporated  and  have  been  granted  tax-exemption  certificates. 

The  Wisconsin  Council  of  the  Blind  has  always  sought  to  supple- 
ment, never  supplant  or  duplicate  the  services  offered  by  the  state  agency. 
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For  example,  long  before  Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  money 
available,  and  before  our  state  agency  had  taken  the  first  step  towar 
obtaining  competitive  employment  for  our  blind  citizens,  the  Counci  ire 
its  own  placement  counselor  who  demonstrated  conclusively  that  there 
were  competitive  jobs  which  competent  blind  people  could  fill  and  se 
cured  an  amazing  number  of  these  jobs.  Some  of  those  for  whom  he 
obtained  employment  are  still  working  at  the  same  jobs.  This  place 
ment  man  was  himself  blind  and  that  proved  a great  advantage  because 
he  could  go  into  a shop  and  personally  demonstrate  what  a blind  man 
could  do.  The  demonstration  was  so  convincing  that  our  state  agency 
hired  this  man  as  its  own  first  employment  counselor.  He  is  now  one 
of  the  top  job-getters  in  the  Illinois  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program 
and,  incidentally,  he  has  been  the  elected  treasurer  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind  ever  since  its  formation  in  1940. 

Another  example.  In  Wisconsin,  as  everywhere  else  in  this 
country,  blind  children  who  are  home-bound  by  reason  of  an  additional 
handicap  --  such  as  cerebral  palsy  or  the  various  spastic  conditions  --  are 
shamefully  neglected.  They  are  rejected  by  the  orthopedic  schools  be- 
cause these  institutions  have  no  specialists  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
They  are  rejected  by  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind  because  these 
schools  have  no  special  facilities  or  personnel  trained  in  the  care  of  the 
crippled.  As  a result  they  grow  up  in  complete  neglect  --  to  become 
human  vegetables.  Eventually  many  of  them  are  shunted  off  into  asylums 
for  the  feeble  minded,  where  they  languish  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  the 
concern  of  no  one.  For  several  years  the  Council  maintained  a field 
worker  of  its  own,  whose  sole  duty  was  to  search  out  these  cases  and 
bring  at  least  some  degree  of  help  to  them  and  their  bewildered  parents. 
This  devoted  worker  was  able  to  rescue  at  least  a few  of  these  unhappy 
children.  The  need  is  still  largely  unmet  but  our  pioneering  work  has 
focused  the  attention  of  a good  many  people  on  this  problem  and  a number 
of  pilot  projects  are  now  in  the  planning  stage. 

Except  for  a few  dollars  retained  each  year  to  meet  unavoidable 
administrative  expenses,  the  Council  devotes  all  of  its  revenues  to  its 
own  projects  and  to  those  of  its  affiliated  organizations.  It  offers  modest 
scholarships  each  year  to  promising  blind  university  students.  It  main- 
tains a free  clinic  in  Milwaukee  where  those  with  partial  sight  may  learn 
whether  or  not  they  can  be  benefited  by  the  new  low-vision  optical  aids 
which  have  proved  such  a boon  to  so  many  partially- sighted  persons. 
Approximately  three -four ths  of  all  those  who  have  applied  to  this  clinic 
have  discovered  that  one  or  another  of  these  new  aids  can  provide  them 
with  more  useful  vision.  The  Council  provides  travel  and  maintenance 
for  those  who  wish  to  visit  this  clinic  but  who  cannot  afford  the  trip 

The  Council  contributes,  to  the  extent  of  its  financial  ability,  to 
a number  of  Braille  magazines  which  are  distributed  free  to  the  blind  of 
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the  whole  country.  It  also  contributes  to  the  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind,  (whose  services  are  provided  without  charge  to  the 
blind  everywhere),  and  to  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind. 

Each  of  the  five  affiliated  organizations  carries  on  its  own  con- 
structive projects  --  largely  financed  through  Council  allocations  of  money  -- 
and  here  are  just  a few  of  them. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,  (which  was  founded  way  back  in  1890),  began  in  1920  to 
build  up  a revolving  fund  from  which  blind  persons  should  be  able  to 
borrow  in  order  to  get  started  in  a business,  trade  or  profession.  Such 
a resource  was  desperately  needed  because  bankers,  like  others,  were 
convinced  that  blind  borrowers  constituted  a poor  risk  by  reason  of  their 
all-round  incompetence.  The  revolving  fund  was  started  with  the  nickels 
and  dimes  of  the  blind  themselves.  At  first  the  little  fund  was  used  mostly 
to  purchase  broom-corn  and  other  raw  materials  needed  by  blind  crafts- 
men, thus  giving  them  the  benefit  of  quantity  buying.  Three  per  cent  inter- 
est was  charged  and  this  proved  sufficient  to  balance  off  the  very  few 
defaults  --  caused  by  death  or  sickness.  The  fund  grew  with  discouraging 
slowness  but  after  a time  a few  well-to-do  sighted  people  realized  its 
potentialities  and  came  forward  with  a limited  amount  of  help.  By  1938, 

(when  the  Council  was  formed),  the  fund  had  reached  $7,000.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  its  own  existence,  the  Council  has  allocated  each  year 
as  much  as  it  could  possibly  spare  to  this  revolving  fund.  At  the  present 
time  it  has  passed  the  $40,  000  mark  and  more  than  two  hundred  blind 
citizens  of  this  state  have  become  economically  independent  because  they 
were  able  to  get  a start  through  loans  from  this  fund.  The  speaker  is 
proud  to  be  one  of  the  number. 

The  Badger  Association  of  the  Blind  (another  Council  affiliate) 
has  operated  the  Badger  Home  for  the  Blind  since  1921.  This  institution 
is  unique  in  a number  of  ways.  It  receives  no  subsidy  from  state,  county, 
or  Community  Chest.  From  the  beginning  it  has  been  operated  by  the 
blind  themselves,  without  help,  hindrance  or  interference  from  the  outside. 

It  has  provided  a comfortable  and  congenial  home  for  fifty- seven  blind  men 
and  women,  at  rates  far  below  those  which  they  would  have  had  to  pay 
elsewhere.  About  half  the  residents  are  engaged  in  productive  employment 
in  competitive  jobs.  Rigid  health  standards  are  maintained  but  the  residents 
make  their  own  rules  of  conduct  and  abide  by  them.  Preference  is  given 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  homeless  or  whose  home  conditions  are  not 
good.  The  annual  operating  deficit  is  astonishingly  small  and  is  made  up, 
in  substantial  part,  through  annual  allocations  of  funds  from  the  Council. 

The  Mid-West  Association  for  the  Blind,  (about  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  whose  members  are  sighted),  engages  mostly  in  what  is  usually 
regarded  as  ''direct  welfare'1  activities.  It  distributes  free  white  canes 
and  provides  prosthetic  appliances,  hearing  aids,  radio  sets,  wheel- 
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chairs  and  similar  items,  where  the  need  is  great,  as  well  as 

clothing.  Its  meetings  are  rotated  around  the  state  so  that  a mos 

its  five  hundred  members  are  able  to  attend  at  least  some  of  its  m g 

In  addition  to  the  three  major  organizations  discussed  briefly 
above,  there  are  two  smaller  ones  which  are  in  the  nature  of  blind  trade 
associations . 

The  North  Central  Automatic  Vendors  was  formed  in  1940  and  its 
members  are  all  blind  vending  machine  operators.  These  members  are 
independent  business  men,  owning  their  own  equipment  and  asking  odds 
of  no  one.  Their  equipment  consists  of  automatic  merchandising  machines 
candy,  cigarettes,  coffee,  milk,  soup,  bakery  goods,  sandwiches,  etc. 
None  of  these  operators  have  anything  to  do  with  coin-operated  amusement 
or  gambling  devices.  These  blind  operators  have  never  had  any  form  of 
governmental  or  other  supervision.  They  have  been  on  their  own  from 
the  start  and  they  have  made  good  in  one  of  the  most  competitive  occu- 
pations to  be  found  in  America  today. 

The  Blind  Concessionaires  of  Wisconsin  is  an  organization  of 
blind  vending  stand  operators.  About  half  of  them  own  their  own  stands 
and  operate  independently,  without  supervision.  'The  rest  are  under  the 
state-federal  program.  Wisconsin  was  the  first  state  in  the  country  to 
adopt  an  enlightened  law  permitting  blind  people,  operating  under  the 
federal- state  program,  to  purchase  their  own  equipment  and  thenceforth 
operate  independently.  Among  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  there  has  not  been  a single  failure.  Our  state  agency  has 
placed  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  wishing  to  purchase  their  own 
stands,  despite  the  fact  that  the  most  profitable  stands  were  always  the 
ones  to  be  purchased  and  the  showing  which  the  agency  was  able  to  make 
was  thus  rendered  much  less  impressive. 

Both  these  little  blind  trade  associations  exist  primarily  so  that 
their  members  can  exchange  trade  knowledge  and  be  of  help  to  each  other 
in  many  other  ways.  The  members  of  both  have  extended  financial  help 
to  assist  new  operators  to  get  a start. 

In  conclusion,  may  I say  that  the  bill  you  are  considering  is  not 
needed  right  now  in  my  state  of  Wisconsin.  Nevertheless,  every  last 
one  of  our  blind  citizens  is  wholeheartedly  and  enthusiastically  in  favor 
of  its  enactment  into  law.  For  one  thing,  we  are  keenly  aware  that  con- 
ditions anywhere  can  change  almost  overnight.  Some  bad  political  ap- 
pointments to  our  agency  for  the  blind  could  conceivably  destroy  the 
harmonious  relationship  which  now  exists  between  that  agency  and  the 
organized  blind  of  our  state.  We  are  also  w-ell  aware  that  such  a law 
is  desperately  needed  in  a number  of  other  states,  whose  blind  citizens 
are  not  as  fortunate  as  ours. 
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TESTIMONY 

°f 

MRS.  GORDON  HARDENBERGH 
510-2 3rd  St.  , Ensley 
Birmingham,  Alabama 

My  name  is  Mrs.  Gordon  Hardenbergh.  I am  the  president  of  the 
Alabama  Federation  of  the  Blind,  having  been  elected  to  that  position  in 
November  of  1956  and  re-elected  in  November  1957.  I have  lived  in  Ala- 
bama all  of  my  life  and  in  the  city  of  Birmingham  since  1917.  I am  a house- 
wife and  mother.  Since  1924  I have  been  totally  blind  and  have  continued  to 
Lead  a normal  life,  participating  fully  in  the  civic  and  social  activities  of 
my  community.  Therefore,  I feel  that  I am  in  a position  to  understand  and 
to  speak  about  the  problems  of  blindness  with  some  authority. 

The  Alabama  Federation  of  the  Blind  was  organized  and  became  a 
part  of  the  National  Federation  in  1941.  In  essence  the  Alabama  Federation 
was  a local  organization  of  the  Birmingham  blind  until  1955,  when  chapters 
were  formed  in  Mobile  and  Talladega  counties.  The  central  Alabama  chapter, 
headquartered  in  Montgomery,  was  organized  in  1956.  At  the  present  time 
our  state  organization  has  more  than  275  members,  and  plans  are  actively 
going  forward  for  the  organization  of  two  more  chapters. 

The  members  of  the  Alabama  Federation  of  the  Blind  think  of  them- 
selves not  merely  as  members  of  isolated,  local  chapters  or  as  members  of 
our  state  organization  but  as  members  of  the  national  organized  blind  move- 
ment. I attended  my  first  National  Federation  convention  in  1953  at  Milwaukee 
In  1954  I went  to  Louisville  and  in  1957  I was  a delegate  at  New  Orleans.  Our 
national  conventions  are  attended  by  hundreds  of  blind  persons  from  all  over 
the  United  States.  The  give  and  take  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  at  our  national 
conventions  are  key  factors  in  the  strength  of  our  national  organization. 

Alabama  offers  an  excellent  example  of  the  kind  of  harmony  which  can 
exist  between  the  agencies  established  to  serve  the  blind  and  organizations  of 
the  blind.  Our  Alabama  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  an  independent  organization 
It  is  not  subservient  to  our  state  agencies.  Our  state  agencies  are  not  sub- 
servient to  us.  Rather,  we  respect  each  other  and  work  as  partners  to  pro- 
mote a joint  cause- -the  improvement  of  conditions  for  the  blind.  At  times 
we  differ,  but  these  occasions  are  rare. 

This  cooperation  between  us  and  our  state  agencies  is  possible  because 
our  state  agency  officials  have  not  taken  the  attitude  that  the  blind  should  not 
have  a voice  in  the  programs  affecting  them.  They  have  recognized  that  both 
they  and  the  blind  are  benefited  if  the  blind  speak  for  themselves,  and  speak 
independently. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  or  two  of  the  kind  of  cooperative  effort 
I mean.  Our  state  federation  convention  was  held  early  in  November  of  last 
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year  at  Montgomery.  One  afternoon  we  he l ^r®“py°'^s^xamined  by  a 
Almost  every  person  present  with  any  hg  P P teiescopic 

group  of  optometrists  to  see  if  he  could  bene  it  rom  benefit  substantially 

fenses  or  other  visual  aids.  Several  were  found  who  “““  be«"*‘  took 
from  the  use  of  these  aids.  Here  is  where  our  rehabiUtatio  g Y 
over.  They  agreed  to  purchase  all  of  the  aids  needed  and  -everal  bl  n 
persons  have  thus  been  benefited.  We  could  not  have  done  the  ent  J ^ 
Neither  could  our  rehabilitation  agency.  It  took  both  of  us  w g 


Here  is  another  example.  Our  state  schooL  for  the  blind  is  Located 
in  Talladega.  After  I became  blind  I transferred  from  public  high  school 
to  the  school  for  the  blind  and  was  a student  there  from  1925  to  1928.  The 
buildings  were  almost  100  years  old  and  were  shamefully  inadequate.  There 
were  44  of  us  girls  on  the  third  floor  of  a building  which  was,  to  say  the  least, 
a fire  hazard.  Seven  of  us  slept  in  one  room,  and  37  of  us  slept  in  another. 
We  had  one  small  bathroom  for  the  entire  44  girls.  We  had  no  closets,  no 
dressers,  no  privacy.  The  same  facilities  and  conditions  still  exist  today,. 

I am  glad  to  say  that  these  conditions  are  about  to  change,  however.  Last 
year  a three  million  dollar  bond  issue  referendum  was  passed  by  the  State 
Legislature  to  be  voted  on  by  the  people  at  the  general  election  in  December. 
Our  state  federation  did  eveything  possible  to  support  this  bond  issue. 

Many  of  us  had  lived  at  the  school  and  knew  firsthand  the  conditions  there. 

The  night  before  the  election  (December  16)  three  trustees  of  the  school, 
the  president  of  the  school,  one  former  trustee,  and  I,  as  president  of  the 
organized  blind  of  the  state,  appeared  on  a thirty-minute  television  program 
to  urge  the  enactment  of  the  bond  issue.  It  was  a united  effort.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  school  talked  about  the  needs  as  they  existed,  and  I talked  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a person  who  had  attended  the  school.  I also  talked  as 
the  spokesman  of  the  state's  organized  blind  citizens. 

After  the  television  program,  the  president  of  the  school  and  I were 
on  a two-hour  radio  program  answering  questions  phoned  in  by  the  listening 
audience  concerning  the  school.  The  next  day  the  bond  issue  was  passed  by 
about  five  to  one.  We  will  soon  have  a new  school.  Again,  I do  not  say 
that  the  Alabama  Federation  is  solely  responsible.  We  are  not.  Nor  do  I 
think  the  school  officials  are  solely  responsible.  We  worked  together  in  a 
common  effort,  and  we  were  successful.  There  are  many  more  projects 
which  I could  mention  that  our  state  organization  is  undertaking.  We  are 
trying  to  educate  the  public  to  the  fact  that  blindness  is  not  the  terrible  and 
limiting  factor  which  most  people  think  it  to  be.  We  are  trying  to  help  our 
own  blind  people  to  come  to  a new  realization  of  what  they  can  accomplish 
with  proper  opportunity  and  training.  We  are  trying  to  bring  about  improve- 
ments in  our  state  programs  for  the  blind. 


The  lives  of  the  blind  people  of  Alabama  are  being  made  better  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  an  Alabama  Federation  of  the  Blind.  If  our  state  agency 
officials  were  afraid  to  see  us  organize  independently  and  even  at  times  to 
criticize  their  actions,  all  programs  for  the  blind  in  our  state  would  suffer, 
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and  the  advancement  of  the  blind  would  be  greatly  retarded.  Some  states 
have  not  been  as  fortunate  as  we.  The  agencies  in  those  states  have  clung  to 
outmoded  concepts  and  ideas,  and  not  only  the  blind  but  the  agencies  as  well 
have  suffered  in  consequence.  This  is  why  we  feel  that  it  is  essential  that 
the  bills  protecting  the  right  of  the  blind  to  organize  be  passed.  When  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  are  willing  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  blind  to  organize, 
and  when  the  blind  and  the  agencies  work  cooperatively  together  and  consult 
about  common  problems,  the  results  are  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  And 
it  can  be  done.  We  have  done  it  in  Alabama. 
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TESTIMONY 

of 

MRS.  ELEANOR  HARRISON 
5113  Washburn  Ave.  , S. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

My  name  is  Mrs.  Eleanor  Harrison.  I was  elected  president  o* 
the  Minnesota  Organization  of  the  Blind  in  1955  and  re-elected  in  1957. 

I have  been  a resident  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis  for  almost  thirty  years. 
Before  that  time  I was  employed  as  a dictaphone  typist  in  Milwaukee. 

Very  soon  after  I came  to  Minnesota  I was  married  and  have  been  a wife 
and  homemaker  ever  since.  I have  been  blind  from  birth. 

The  Minnesota  Organization  of  Blind  was  established  in  May  of 
1920.  We  were  one  of  the  original  seven  states  represented  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pennsylvania,  in  1940  when  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
came  into  being.  Our  members  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  are  part 
of  the  national  organized  blind  movement  and  as  many  of  them  as  can  do 
so  attend  the  national  conventions.  In  my  own  case  I have  attended  seven 
of  the  seventeen  which  have  been  held.  In  Minnesota  we  know  from  long 
experience  how  important  an  organization  of  the  blind  is,  in  assisting 
blind  persons  to  achieve  independence  and  self-support.  At  the  present 
time  our  state  organization  has  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  members, 
and  we  are  constantly  working  to  increase  the  number. 

One  of  our  biggest  projects  on  the  state  level  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  a boarding  home  for  the  blind  people.  This  home  - -located  midway 
between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul — was  first  opened  for  occupancy  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  1929.  It  can  accommodate  thirty-five  people  at  any  one  time  and 
has  always  been  filled  to  capacity,  often  with  a waiting  list. 

You  may  wonder  why  we  undertook  such  a project.  It  is  certain- 
ly not  that  we  feel  the  blind  are  incapable  of  living  in  the  regular  commu- 
nity in  private  homes  and  apartments  as  others  do.  Quite  the  contrary. 

Our  boarding  home  has  been  a major  factor  during  the  past  thirty  years 
in  helping  many  blind  persons  to  establish  themselves  as  normal  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  It  has  been  a factor  in  helping  many  of  them  to 
have  homes  of  their  own. 

Let  me  explain.  In  the  first  place  it  is  often  easier  for  a blind 
person  to  find  work  in  a city  than  in  rural  areas.  As  a result  many  of 
the  blind  from  other  parts  of  the  state  come  to  the  Minneapolis -St.  Paul 
area  looking  for  a job.  We  have  been  able  to  provide  temporary  living 
quarters  for  such  persons  and  often  to  help  them  find  employment.  In 
more  than  one  case  this  service  has  undoubtedly  been  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure.  The  encouragement  and  moral  support  have  been  al- 
most as  important  as  the  room  and  board. 


There  is  still  another  reason  why  the  home  has  been  valuable. 

Many  landlords,  even  today,  will  not  rent  to  a blind  tenant  because  they 
are  afraid  he  might  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself  or  of  their  prop- 
erty, and  blind  persons  sometimes  have  difficulty  in  locating  living 
quarters.  Here  again  our  boarding  home  has  filled  the  gap. 

There  is  still  another  consideration.  We  operate  the  home  as  a 
non-profit  enterprise  and  are  thus  able  to  provide  room  and  board  at 
far  less  than  the  going  rate.  To  a blind  person  who  has  to  try  to  get 
along  on  the  meager  allowance  provided  by  the  public  assistance  grant 
this  is  very  important.  It  is  also  important  to  the  blind  person  who  is 
just  trying  to  start  into  business  or  who  is  still  looking  for  a job.  Again 
it  can  mean  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Also,  our  Home  serves  as  headquarters  and  meeting  place  for  our 
organization.  In  one  way  or  another,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  has  been 
helpful  to  almost  every  blind  person  in  our  state. 

The  Home  is  not  our  only  project,  of  course,  We  carry  on  a year 
around  program  of  public  education  about  blindness,  and  we  are  constantly 
working  to  stimulate  the  blind  to  greater  efforts  in  their  own  behalf  by 
providing  them  with  information  about  what  other  blind  people  are  doing 
throughout  the  country  and  by  creating  opportunities  for  the  sharing  of 
common  problems  and  experiences.  In  this  connection  we  print  and  cir- 
culate a Braille  bulletin  on  a quarterly  basis. 

Without  an  independent  organization  of  their  own  the  blind  of  our 
state  would  be  greatly  disadvantaged.  They  would  not  be  able  effectively 
to  help  each  other  in  solving  common  problems,  and  they  would  not  be 
able  to  pool  their  energies  and  resources  for  their  own  self-improvement. 
We  believe  the  blind  of  any  state  will  be  better  off  for  having  an  organi- 
zation such  as  our 8.  We  also  believe  that  the  agencies  doing  work  for  the 
blind,  in  Minnesota  and  in  other  states,  can  do  a better  job  if  they  consult 
with  the  blind  about  programs.  To  us  it  makes  sense  that  the  blind  should 
know  better  than  anyone  else  what  their  problems  are.  For  these  reasons 
we  in  Minnesota  are  supporting  the  legislation  now  before  Congress  protect- 
ing the  right  of  the  blind  to  organize  and  requiring  that  they  be  consulted 
about  programs  affecting  them. 


TESTIMONY 

of 

WALTER  R.  MCDONALD 
735  W.  Ponce  DeLeon  Ave. 

Decatur,  Georgia 

My  name  is  Walter  R.  McDonald.  I am  president  of  the  Georgia 
Federation  of  the  Blind  and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  o t e 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

I have  been  totally  blind  since  early  childhood  and  am  a graduate 
of  the  Georgia  State  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  University  of  Georgia.  After  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Georgia  I engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  law 
in  my  home  town  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  represented  my  home  county 
of  Richmond  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Georgia  legislature 
for  three  terms.  In  1922  I was  elected  a member  of  the  state  utility  regu- 
latory commission,  the  Georgia  Public  Service  Commission,  for  a term 
of  six  years  and  have  been  re-elected  for  succeeding  six  year  terms  ever 
since.  From  1937  to  1950  I served  as  chairman  of  the  Commission.  I 
was  elected  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Railroad  and  Public 
Utilities  Commissioners  in  1948  and  have  been ' pr e sident  of  the  South 
eastern  Association  of  Railroad  and  Public  Utilities  Commissioners  since 
1937.  When  the  Southern  Governors'  Conference  was  organized  in  1937, 

I was  chosen  as  its  first  Executive  Secretary  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Freight  Rate  Section.  I have  been  Director  of  the  Freight  Rate  Section 
ever  since. 


The  Georgia  Federation  of  the  Blind  was  organized  in  1956.  I was 
elected  its  first  president  and  was  re-elected  in  1957.  Although  our  state 
organization  is  relatively  new,  its  growth  has  been  rapid.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Georgia,  the  average  blind  citizen  of  the  state  has 
a means  of  making  his  voice  heard  in  matters  affecting  him  and  of  really 
being  a factor  in  the  shaping  cf  his  own  destiny.  The  blind  have  responded 
accordingly.  We  now  have  four  local  chapters  (located  in  Griffin,  Bain- 
bridge,  Macon,  and  Atlanta)  as  well  as  members  at  large  throughout  the  • 
state.  We  have  upwards  of  three  hundred  active  members. 


We  are  asking  Congress  to  enact  legislation  requiring  that  the 
blind  be  consulted  about  programs  affecting  them  and  protecting  the  right 
of  the  blind  to  organize.  Why  are  we  doing  this?  Is  it  really  conceivable 
that  there  are  times  when  the  best  interests  of  the  blind  and  of  the  agencie 
established  to  serve  the  blind  are  different,  even  antagonistic?  If  there 

obvious  UmeS'  thCn  ^ neCd  f°r  tHe  legislation  we  are  proposing  is 


• , . Lot  'nr  crc‘it'  for  y°u  a rather  fanciful  and  purely  hypothetical 

situation.  Suppose  the  year  is  not  1958,  but  1940  instead.  Suppose  further 
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that  you  are  not  in  your  present  circumstances  but  are  in  work  for  the 
blind.  You  may  be  a social  case  worker,  a home  teacher,  or  the  man- 
ager of  a sheltered  workshop.  You  may  be  sighted  or  blind.  It  makes 
no  difference  for  the  purposes  of  our  story. 

In  1940  the  depression  was  just  beginning  to  ease  and  the  life- 
blood of  commerce  to  flow  through  the  nation  again.  It  was  a year  of 
hope --a  time  to  dream  dreams  and  have  ambition.  Like  the  rest,  you 
have  your  dream  and  your  ambition,  but  it  is  not  a selfish  dream,  not 
an  unworthy  ambition.  You  have  in  mind  the  launching  of  a project 
which  will  benefit  blind  people,  not  only  those  with  whom  you  have  been 
working  but  others  throughout  your  state  and  region. 

You  have  observed  that  one  of  the  greatest  problems  confronting 
the  blind  is  their  difficulty  in  traveling  independently.  In  the  past,  when 
you  have  tried  to  help  a blind  person  get  a job,  almost  the  first  question 
you  have  always  been  asked  by  the  prospective  employer  has  been,  "But 
how  can  he  get  to  and  from  work?"  You  have  given  a great  deal  of  thought 
to  the  matter  and  have  concluded  that  the  best  answer  to  the  problem  is  the 
guide  dog.  Guide  dogs  cannot  be  procured  in  your  part  of  the  country,  and 
the  local  blind  person  who  wants  one  must  travel  many  hundreds  of  miles 
at  great  trouble  and  expense.  Besides,  there  is  usually  a long  waiting  list. 
You  decide  to  do  something  about  the  situation'.  In  short,  you  decide  to 
establish  a guide  dog  school. 

You  quit  your  job  and  put  your  whole  time  and  energy  into  the  project. 
You  talk  to  local  business  people  and  begin  to  raise  money.  Soon  you 
have  a building,  and  you  are  collecting  a staff  of  guide  dog  trainers  and 
beginning  to  bring  in  dogs  and  students.  You  work  day  and  night,  and  you 
pay  yourself  a salary  of,  let  us  say,  ten  thousand  dollars  a year--which 
is  not  unreasonable  and  certainly  not  too  high  for  the  amount  of  time  and 
effort  you  are  putting  in. 

Your  school  prospers.  Blind  people  who  have  learned  to  travel 
by  using  your  dogs  are  working  in  competitive  industry  and  the  professions 
throughout  the  country,  and  you  have  letters  of  gratitude  and  appreciation, 
from  them  as  well  as  many  newspaper  clippings  and  magazine  articles 
telling  of  their  success. 

Your  happiness  is  complete.  You  are  doing  a worthwhile  job,  and 
you  are  respected  and  honored  throughout  your  entire  state.  In  your  own 
community  you  have  become  quite  a figure  and  have  more  prestige  than 
anyone  else  doing  work  for  the  blind.  Yearly  fund  drives,  complete  with 
picture  displays  of  guide  dogs  leading  their  masters,  touch  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  donors  and  insure  plenty  of  money  for  the  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  school. 

Time  rushes  by,  and  the  year  is  now  I960,  One  day  I come  into 
your  office  and  I tell  you  of  the  perfection  of  a new  travel  aid  for  the 
blind.  Perhaps  I say  something  to  this  effect: 
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"Scientists  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  have,  as 
you  probably  know,  been  working  for  several  years  to  perfect  an  elec- 
tronic travel  aid  for  the  blind.  They  have  now  achieved  success.  The 
instrument  is  perfect.  It  is  light,  compact,  and  inexpensive , and  able 
to  scan  for  at  least  thirty  feet  in  all  directions  and  to  give  the  blind 
person  all  of  the  information  his  eyes  would  give  him  if  he  were  sighted. 

I have  one  of  the  instruments  here  with  me,  and  since  I know  that  you 
have  devoted  the  greater  part  of  your  life  to  the  improvement  of  the  lot 
of  the  blind  and  that  you  are  sincerely  interested  in  their  welfare,  I am 
certain  you  will  ( after  looking  at  the  instrument  and  verifying  my  state- 
ment about  it)  rejoice  with  me  that  the  blind  no  longer  need  canes  or  dogs. 

I am  sure  that  you  will  close  up  your  school,  discharge  your  staff,  cease 
your  fund-raising,  stop  paying  yourself  your  salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
a year,  and  tell  the  public  that  the  guide  dog  is  no  longer  needed.  " 


If  this  were  a true  instead  of  a hypothetical  situation  what  would 
you  do?  I submit  that  you  would  rationalize  and  say  to  yourself  and  to 
others,  "These  people  are  doing  real  harm  to  the  blind.  It  may  be  a 
good  instrument,  but  nothing  will  ever  replace  the  guide  dog,  at  least 
not  in  our  lifetime."  You  would  not  admit  to  yourself  that  you  were 
merely  protecting  your  own  vested  interests.  You  would  rationalize. 
The  alternative  would  be  to  give  up  your  position,  your  prestige,  your 
feeling  of  importance,  your  established  program,  and  last  but  not  least 
your  ten  thousand  dpHars  a year. 


As  I have  said,  this  is  purely  a hypothetical  situation.  I960  has 
not  yet  arrived,  and  the  people  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
have  not,  so  far,  perfected  their  travel  aid.  Besides,  as  any  guide  dog 
school  official  will  tell  you  , nothing  will  ever  replace  the  guide  dog,  at 
least  not  in  our  lifetime.  The  situation  I have  created  for  you  is  purely 
hypothetical,  but  its  real  life  counterpart  is  occurring  every  day  in  literal- 
ly hundreds  of  agencies  for  the  blind  in  this  country.  It  occurs  every  time 
the  manager  of  a sheltered  workshop  for  the  blind  has  to  decide  whether 
to  encourage  his  best  and  most  skilled  workers  to  leave  the  sheltered 
workshop  and  seek  employment  in  competitive  industry  or  to  discourage 
them  from  seeking  such  employment  so  that  they  will  stay  in  the  shop. 

If  they  go,  they  will  be  finding  normal  lives  and  better  pay,  but  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  shop  will  be  lowered,  and  more  subsidies  will  have  to  be 
found.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  best  workers  are  kept  in  the  sheltered 
workshop,  overall  efficiency  rises,  and  the  workshop  manager  looks 
good  as  an  administrator.  He  is  getting  skilled  labor  at  substandard  wages 
to  help  offset  the  inefficiency  of  his  poorer  workers.  What  is  he  to  do, 
consider  the  welfare  of  the  blind  worker  who  might  be  placed  in  private 
industry  or  defend  the  interests  of  the  overall  workshop  program?  The 
answer  is  that  many  workshop  managers  rationalize  and  tell  themselves 
that  it  is  really  to  the  best  interests  of  all  the  workers  to  be  kept  in 
sheltered  employment. 
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The  same  basic  situation  occurs  every  time  the  administrator 
of  a vending  stand  program  for  the  blind  has  to  decide  what  kind  of  sys- 
tem he  will  have.  If  he  advocates  the  philosophy  of  independence  for  the 
blind  and  admits  to  himself  and  others  that  the  blind  are  capable  of  o- 
perating  vending  stands  without  constant  care  and  supervision  on  the  part 
of  the  agency,  he  needs  fewer  vending  stand  supervisors,  and  his  agency 
will  not  expand  as  rapidly  as  it  would  under  what  has  come  to  be  known  ay 
the  "controlled1’  system.  The  result  is  that  most  vending  stand  agencies 
have  "controlled"  rather  than  "independent"  programs. 

In  reality  the  counterpart  of  my  hypothetical  situation  occurs 
every  time  the  blind  set  up  an  independent  organization  of  their  own  in 
a community  where  a well  established  agency  doing  work  for  the  blind 
exists.  The  agency  has  a monopoly  on  fund  raising  in  the  name  of  the 
blind.  Its  officials  have  unchallenged  prestige  and  are  considered  to  be 
the  authorities  in  the  field.  If  the  blind  organize,  the  empire  is  challeng-  . 
ed.  The  monopoly  is  gone. 

The  agency  leaders  not  only  rationalize  to  themselves  they  also 
propagandize  the  public  in  an  attempt  to  perpetuate  their  programs  and 
defend  their  vested  interests.  The  first  sentence  of  the  Code  of  Ethics 
(so-called)  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  reads 

t 

as  follows:  "The  operations  of  all  agencies  for  the  blind  entail  a high 

degree  of  responsibility  because  of  the  element  of  public  trusteeship  and 
protection  of  the  blind  involved  in  services  to  the  blind," 

As  our  national  president,  Dr.  tenBroek,  has  so  aptly  put  it, 

"The  use  of  the  word  'protection'  makes  it  plain  that  the  trusteeship 
here  referred  to  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  existing  the  United  Nations 
Trusteeship  Council--that  is,  custody  and  control  of  underpriviledged, 
backward  and  dependent  peoples.  " 

Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  says  on  page  1Z  of  the  Pinebrook  Report,  an 
official  publication  of  the  Foundation:  "A  job,  a home,  and  the  right  to 

be  a citizen  will  come  to  the  blind  in  that  generation  when  each  and  every 
blind  person  is  a living  advertisement  of  his  ability  and  capacity  to  accept 
the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Then  we  professionals 
will  have  no  problem  of  interpretation  because  the  blind  will  no  longer 
need  us  to  speak  for  them,  and  we,  like  primitive  segregation,  will  die 
away  as  an  instrument  which  society  will  include  only  in  its  historical 
records . " 

No  statements  could  be  clearer  than  these  and  none  could  be  more 
unsound  or  more  harmful  to  the  best  interests  of  the  blind  and  to  public 
understanding  of  our  problems.  The  matter  is  as  simple  as  this.  Most 
agency  workers  are  basically  good  people,  but  they  are  also  human.  They 
tend  to  defend  their  own  vested  interests,  and  those  interests  are  not 
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always  identical  with  the  interests  of  the  blind  they  are  supposedly 
serving.  We  need  agencies  for  the  blind,  and  we  need  independent  organi- 
zations of  the  blind.  In  the  best  American  tradition  the  two  forces  serve 
as  checks  and  balances. 
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TESTIMONY 

of 

MRS.  ALMA  MURPHEY 
4103  Castleman  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

I am  Mrs.  Alma  Murphey  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  I am  totally 
blind  and  my  husband,  in  addition  to  being  blind,  is  too  deaf  to  hear  the 
human  voice.  By  occupation  I am  a housewife,  and  Mr.  Murphey  oper- 
ates a furniture  repair  shop  in  our  home.  We  have  six  normal,  healthy 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  a college  freshman,  while  the  youngest 
is  still  an  infant. 

We  are,  therefore,  well  acquainted  with  a wide  range  of  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  handicap  of  blindness,  and  we  welcome  this 
chance  to  urge  support  of  a bill  of  such  fundamental  and  far-reaching 
importance  as  the  measure  before  this  committee. 

At  present,  the  Missouri  Federation  of  the  Blind,  a statewide 
organization  of  which  I have  the  honor  to  be  president,  comprises  ten 
local  chapters:  three  in  St.  Louis  and  one  each  in  Hannibal,  Ste , 
Genevieve,  Cape  Gerardeau,  Springfield,  Joplin,  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Joseph  respectively;  but  the  organization  has  not  yet  reached  full  growth. 
New  chapters  will  be  formed  as  rapidly  as  clubs  of  blind  people  meet 
the  requirements  for  membership  in  the  Federation. 

Briefly  stated,  our  philosophy  is  this:  the  knowledge  and  experi- 

ence derived  from  actually  living  with  the  problems  arising  from  their 
handicap  prepare  the  blind  for  leadership  in  working  toward  the  solution 
of  those  problems.  We  are  profoundly  grateful  for  society's  unlimited 
good  will  toward  the  blind.  But  we  know  that  it  is  up  to  us  --  the  re- 
cipients of  that  good  will  --to  see  that  it  is  channeled  into  our  lives  as 
a truly  constructive  force. 

The  purpose  of  the  Missouri  Federation  is  to  promote  the  gener- 
al welfare  of  the  blind,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  sightless  citizens 
of  Missouri.  Hence  our  three  point  program:  (1)  public  education  to 

break  down  the  persistent  misconceptions  which  exaggerate  the  average 
blind  person's  helplessness  and  inadequacy;  (2)  enlightened  legislation 
dealing  with  public  assistance,  education  and  employment  of  the  blind, 
and  (3)  unremitting  efforts  to  level  the  artificial  barriers  which  fre- 
quently bar  qualified  blind  persons  from  professional  status,  civil 
service  positions,  office  and  industrial  jobs,  and  some  types  of  private 
enterprise . 

We  know  that  the  path  leading  to  our  goals  is  long  and  rugged. 

But  we  also  know  that  passage  of  the  present  bill  would  greatly  facilitate 
our  progress  by  removing  a formidable  road  block  compounded  of  pro- 
fessional obstinacy  and  self-interest. 

Thank  you. 
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TESTIMONY 

of 

JOHN  J.  MURPHEY 
4103  Castleman  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

I am  John  J.  Miirphey  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  honor  of  attending  this  hearing  is  enhanced  for  me  by  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  my  personal  duty  to  support  the  right  of  the  blind 
to  organize  and  to  be  consulted  by  our  agencies  on  matters  of  vital  im- 
portance to  us . 

It  is  my  duty  to  do  this  because  I most  certainly  should  have 
fallen  prey  to  the  indignities  and  frustrations  endured  by  many  blind 
and  deaf-blind  persons  had  it  not  been  for  the  achievements  of  the 
organized  blind  people  of  Missouri  --  achievements  which  made  possible 
my  active  (though  humble)  career,  and  enabled  me  to  experience  the 
responsibilities,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  little  successes  and  pain- 
ful disappointments  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  are  the  usual  com- 
ponents of  a normal  adult  life.  A few  words  about  the  organized  blind 
of  Missouri  will  help  to  clarify  this  assertion. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  the  organized  blind  people  of  Missouri 
conceived,  worked  for  and  won  a state  pension  law  authorizing  assist- 
ance to  deserving  blind  citizens  who  needed  help  because  of  limited  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  special  expenses  of  sightless  people  in  a 
sighted  world.  Since  this  law  aims  at  lessening  the  privations  due  to 
blindness  --  not  those  due  to  other  causes  --  exactly  the  same  amount 
is  paid  to  each  pensioner.  Unlike  federal  aid  to  the  blind,  which  con- 
fines its  clients  beneath  a low  financial  ceiling  by  giving  maximum  as- 
sistance to  the  incapacitated  and  unemployed,  and  progressively  reduc- 
ing assistance  to  those  whose  meager  earnings  fall  far  short  of  self- 
support,  Missouri's  pension  system  gives  all  of  us  beneficiaries  an 
equal  financial  boost  and  leaves  everyone  free  to  climb  somewhat  high- 
er - - if  he  can. 

Just  how  such  assistance  affects  the  life  of  a given  individual 
largely  depends  upon  whether  he  is  employed,  unable  to  find  a job,  too 
shiftless  to  work  or  actually  unemployable.  In  my  case,  by  supplement- 
ing the  income  derived  from  the  shop  at  home,  this  beautifully  simple 
and  constructive  type  of  aid  to  the  blind  saved  me  from  becoming  a help- 
less dependent  upon  relatives  or  an  inmate  of  an  institution  (the  best 
life  offered  most  members  of  my  handicap  group).  Furthermore,  it 
enabled  me  to  support  my  aged  parents  during  the  last  decade  of  their 
lives,  and  then  to  know  the  happiness  of  marriage  and  parenthood 
throughout  the  past  nineteen  years. 
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Does  not  my  deliverance  from  an  intolerable  fate  testify  to  the 
"sound  social  thinking"  of  organized  blind  people?  On  the  other  hand, 
what  could  have  been  more  unsound,  more  "retrogressive"  than  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  (the  paid  professionals)  at  their  convention  in  1956,  wherein  they 
publicly  reaffirmed  their  approval  of  Federal  aid -to -the -blind  based  on 
need-aid  that  would  have  wrecked  my  life,  and  which  has  discouraged 
the  self-help  efforts  of  numerous  blind  persons  throughout  the  country. 

Surely,  if  no  other  justification  could  be  found  for  endorsing  the 
bills  before  this  committee,  this  strange  contrast  between  the  vision 
of  organized  blind  people  and  the  blindness  of  some  prominent  officials 
of  our  agencies  should  suffice. 
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TESTIMONY 

of 

JOHN  F.  NAGLE 
4319  North  4th  Street 
Arlington,  Virginia 

My  name  is  John  F.  Nagle.  I am  the  former  president  of  the 
Associated  Blind  of  Massachusetts.  By  profession,  I am  a lawyer. 

I have  been  totally  blind  since  I was  thirteen.  Before  that  time 
I attended  the  regular  schools  in  Springfield,  but  after  my  blindness 
occurred,  I entered  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  at  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  graduated  from  its  high  school  department  in 
June  of  1934. 

During  the  next  few  years  I worked  as  a Braille  transcriber  and 
attended  college  and  law  school  at  night.  In  June  of  1942,  I received  my 
LL.  B.  degree,  and  opened  a law  office  soon  afterward.  As  is  often 
the  case  with  beginning  lawyers,  there  was  an  initial  starving  period. 

I pulled  myself  through  by  doing  sub-assembly  work  at  the  Springfield 
Armory  for  a couple  of  years.  After  that,  I was  on  my  way. 

In  February  of  1958,  I was  nominated  by  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  approved  by  the  Executive  Council  as  a member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind. 

The  Associated  Blind  of  Massachusetts  was  organized  in  1940. 

It  became  an  affiliate  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  in  1949.  At 
present  we  have  seven  local  chapters  --  located  in  Boston,  Worcester, 
Springfield,  Brockton,  Holyoke,  Westfield,  and  Lawrence.  We  have 
approximately  five  hundred  members. 

In  July  of  last  year,  the  Associated  Blind  of  Massachusetts  was 
host  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

This  was  the  first  time  the  NFB  convention  has  ever  been  held  in  New 
England  and,  therefore,  the  first  time  that  the  majority  of  the  blind  of 
Massachusetts  have  had  the  opportunity  of  participating  directly  in  the 
deliberations  of  their  national  assembly. 

The  experience  was  one  which  our  rank  and  file  members  will 
never  forget. 

The  programs  for  the  blind  in  Massachusetts  are  located  in  the 
Division  of  the  Blind  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  In  this 
Division,  we  have  Public  Assistance,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Vend- 
ing Stands,  Home  Teaching  Service,  Talking  Book  Distribution,  Pre- 
School  Counseling,  Sight-Saving  Classes,  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and 
Sight  Restoration.  From  the  very  beginning  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
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having  enlightened  officials  in  charge  of  our  State  Agency  for  the  Blind. 
Our  present  Director  of  the  Division,  John  F.  Mungovan,  is  a good 
example  of  what  we  think  an  administrator  of  programs  for  the  blind 
ought  to  be.  When  he  was  appointed  in  1951,  the  average  public  assist- 
ance grant  to  blind  recipients  in  Massachusetts  was  approximately 
$58.  00  a month.  It  is  now  about  $113.  00  a month. 

There  was  no  systematic  program  of  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

He  organized  and  established  such  a program.  Mr.  Mungovan  has 
worked  very  closely  with  the  organized  blind  in  planning  and  implement- 
ing policies  and  developing  services.  He  has  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  blind  of  the  State. 

This  was  demonstrated  conclusively  in  1953  when  our  Governor 
announced  that  another  person  would  be  appointed  to  take  Mr.  Mungovan' s 
place  as  Director  of  the  Division.  It  looked  like  politics  to  us.  Mr. 
Mungovan  had  done  an  exceptionally  good  job,  and  the  person  who  was 
to  be  appointed  was  totally  inexperienced.  The  blind  took  immediate 
action.  They  held  a mass  meeting  in  Boston,  and  a delegation  headed 
by  Mr.  Charles  Little,  who  was  at  the  time  the  State  President  of  the 
organized  blind,  called  on  the  Governor's  Council  to  request  that  the 
appointment  not  be  confirmed.  Newspaper  publicity  was  secured  and 
letters  and  telegrams  were  sent  to  the  Governor  and  other  state  offi- 
cials. As  a result,  the  other  person  withdrew  his  name  and  Mr. 
Mungovan  remained  the  Director.  He  was  not,  however,  reappointed 
until  August  14,  1958,  continuing  from  1953  to  that  date  as  a "hold-over" 
incumbent.  Throughout  those  five  years  the  organized  blind  worked 
constantly  to  surmount  the  road-blocks  of  politics  to  gain  reappoint- 
ment for  him  --  and  their  efforts  were  finally  successful.  If  Mr. 
Mungovan  had  been  a bad  Director,  we  would  have  fought  just  as  hard 
to  have  him  removed.  Our  object  was,  and  is,  to  secure  adequate 
services  for  the  blind  of  Massachusetts, 

In  asking  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  organize  and  to  insure  that  they  be  consulted  about  programs 
affecting  them,  we  are  asking  no  more  than  we  are  entitled  to  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  human  beings.  It  is  true  that  we  in  Massachusetts 
now  have  a good  agency  for  the  blind.  It  is  true  that  we  are  consulted 
about  programs  affecting  us  and  that  we  are  not  being  intimidated  or 
pressured.  But,  it  is  also  true  that  the  personnel  of  our  agency  may 
some  day  change  and  that  the  blind  of  many  other  states  are  not  as  for- 
tunate as  we  have  been.  Curtailment  of  the  rights  of  any  group  of  citi- 
zens is  a curtailment  of  the  rights  of  all  of  us  and  should  be  the  concern 
of  us  all. 

I should  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  quoting  to  you  the 
last  few  sentences  of  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Mungovan  when  he 
appeared  before  our  national  convention  in  1957  in  New  Orleans.  He 
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came  to  New  Orleans  to  receive  the  Newell  Perry  Award  for  his  out- 
standing service  to  the  blind  of  our  State  and  the  Nation.  His  words  are, 
perhaps,  a more  eloquent  appeal  for  the  passage  of  our  legislation 
than  I could  make,  and  they  show  how  fully  he  has  come  to  understand 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  blind  --to  be  accepted  for  what  they  are  in 
society,  and  to  have  the  same  opportunities  as  others.  He  said,  "I 
think  that  agencies  for  the  blind,  despite  the  tremendous  amount  of 
dedication  of  people  engaged  in  this  work,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
these  people  have  worked  untiringly  to  help  the  blind  --  have  had  diffi- 
culty in  letting  the  blind  people  grow  up  and  assume  full  stature.  They 
tend  to  draw  the  line  again,  as  they  did  fifty  years  ago,  between  a group 
of  helping  persons  and  those  to  be  helped. 

"I  think,  however,  tonight  as  I feel  what  goes  on  in  this  Con- 
vention and  (in  the  last  year  or  so)  throughout  the  country,  there  is  a 
feeling  that  one  gets  that  the  shackles  are  falling  away  and  that  general- 
ly this  program  of  advancing  the  cause  for  the  recognition  and  acceptance 
of  the  blind  in  this  country  is  showing  a decided  change.  So  tonight  in 
accepting  this  Award,  I believe,  that  with  you,  I can  look  forward  to  a 
much  brighter  future  in  this  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  A 
future  that  will  be,  I think,  signalized  by  a common  acceptance  of  blind 
people  just  as  normal  citizens  of  these  United  States," 
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TESTIMONY 

of 

ROBERT  O'SHAUGHNESSY 
130  West  Richmond  St, 

Peoria,  Illinois 

My  name  is  Robert  Q'Shaughne ssy.  I am  the  president  of  the 
Illinois  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  am  active  in  organizations  of  the 
blind  locally  in  my  home  community.  For  the  past  six  years  I have 
operated  the  cafeteria  at  the  Northern  Utilization  Research  Laboratory 
in  Peoria,  where  I have  lived  all  of  my  life.  I am  now  twenty- seven 
years  old  and  have  been  blind  since  the  age  of  eleven. 

Organizations  of  the  blind  are  not  new  in  Illinois.  We  have  had 
them  in  one  form  or  another  since  1898.  Their  character  and  objec- 
tives, however,  are  quite  different  now  from  what  they  were  formerly. 

In  the  early  days  the  purpose  was  primarily  social,  and  the  member- 
ship was  small. 

The  change  in  philosophy  which  has  come  about  during  the  past 
sixty  years  can  be  seen  in  the  names  of  the  organizations  we  have  had. 
The  first  one  was  called  The  Social  and  Musical  Advancement  Assoda- 
tion- -title  self-explanatory.  Then  came  The  Alumni  Association  of 
the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind.  Next,  in  1914,  the  Illinois  Social  Club 
for  the  Blind.  After  that,  for  a period  of  twenty  years,  the  situation 
was  pretty  much  static.  A number  of  small,  isolated,  local  organiza- 
tions came  into  being,  but  they  were  not  really  very  effective  or 
actually  statewide  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

It  was  not  until  1935  that  the  beginnings  of  our  present  organi- 
zational set-up  were  made.  At  that  time  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Blind  of  Illinois  was  formed.  It  took  in  most  of  the  existing  local  or- 
ganizations, of  which  there  were  about  a half  dozen  at  the  time.  In 
1948  the  name  of  the  Central  Committee  was  changed  to  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Organizations  of  the  Blind.  By  this  time  there  were 
about  fifteen  affiliated  local  groups.  In  1952  the  name  was  again  changed, 
this  time  to  what  it  is  now,  The  Illinois  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

Today  our  state  organization  is  truly  the  representative  voice 
of  the  blind  of  Illinois.  It  has  twenty-three  local  affiliates  and  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  active  members.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  a vital  factor  in  the  lives  of  all  of 
us  who  belong  to  it. 

•In  this  connection  I would  like  to  mention  a few  of  the  projects 
we  are  now  carrying  on.  They  indicate  better  than  anything  else  could 
our  character  and  philosophy.  Early  in  1957  we  established  a Speakers 
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Bureau  to  further  our  program  of  public  education.  Twelve  blind  per- 
sons from  our  state  organization- -including  a ohystctst,  a ho".®e^ 
a teacher  of  social  studies,  a vending  stand  operator,  a rehabilitation 
placement  specialist,  a teacher  of  the  adult  blind,  and  others-were 
selected  to  serve.  These  people  live  in  different  parts  of  the  state  and 
had  the  personality  and  the  speaking  ability  to  make  a good  appearance. 
Approximately  five  hundred  letters  were  mailed  to  civic  groups,  fra- 
ternal  organizations,  educational  institutions,  professional  groups,  and 
the  like,  informing  them  of  the  Federation's  willingness  to  supply  a 
speaker  on  problems  of  blindness  without  cost. 


The  program  has  been  quite  successful.  So  that  we  may  achieve 
uniformity  of  result,  we  provide  each  member  of  the  Speakers  Bureau 
with  a suggested  outline  for  his  talk,  entitled,  incidentally,  Insight 
to  No  Sight."  Our  speakers  inform  their  audiences  of  state  and  pri- 
vate services  available  to  the  blind,  of  our  organization  and  its  acti- 
vities, and  of  the  great  need  for  new  attitudes  and  concepts  about  blind- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  public.  Each  speaker  is  a living  proof  of  what 
he  is  saying- -that  blindness  is  not  synonymous  with  helplessness. 


This  project  is  only  one  of  many.  One  affiliate  of  the  Illinois 
Federation  operates  a credit  union  for  its  members.  This  is  an  im- 
portant service  since  most  banks  consider  blind  people  bad  risks  and 
will  very  often  not  lend  to  them.  Another  of  the  affiliates  operates  a 
boarding  home  for  blind  women,  and  still  others  have  bowling  leagues 
and  other  types  of  planned  recreation. 

One  of  the  most  important  projects  we  carry  on  is  the  loan 
fund  operated  by  our  Braille  and  Sightsaving  School  Alumni  affiliate. 
Besides  helping  blind  persons  get  started  into  business  it  is  an  impor- 
tant resource  for  our  blind  college  students.  When  they  start  school 
in  the  fall,  it  is  usually  a month  or  six  weeks  before  they  can  get  their 
first  checks  from  the  rehabilitation  agency,  and  we  can  tide  them  over 
with  our  loan  fund. 


Our  Madison  County  affiliate  has  recently  started  teaching 
Braille  without  cost  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  learn,  blind  or  sighted; 
and  the  Blind  Piano  Technicians  Association,  which  is  also  an  affiliate, 
publishes  a magazine  in  Braille,  which  is  distributed  to  blind  people  all 
over  the  world  and  which  contains  the  latest  articles  on  repair  and  tech- 
nique. 


In  my  community  we  operate  the  Peoria  Area  Blind  People's 
Center.  We  opened  the  building  in  May  of  1955  ahd  have  continued  to 
expand  the  program  ever  since.  We  have  Planned  Recreation- - such  as 
dances,  bingo,  card  parties,  dinners,  and  Christmas  parties;  and  we 
provide  a meeting  place  for  the  Federation's  two  local  affiliates.  Our 
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Center  is  not  a workshop,  but  in  November  of  Last  year  we  got  a contract 
to  fill  twenty  thousand  Christmas  stockings  for  a local  wholesale  house. 

It  was  more  a matter  of  the  therapeutic  value  than  of  the  actual  money 
involved.  Approximately  sixteen  blind  persons  worked  on  the  order, 
making  just  over  forty-eight  dollars  each.  Five  of  them  were  over  seventy, 
and  three  others  had  never  earned  any  money  in  their  lives. 

The  Illinois  Federation  of  the  Blind  has  been  and  is  a key  factor 
in  bringing  the  blind  of  our  state  to  a position  of  independence  and 
equality  in  society.  We  have  good  cooperation  with  our  state  agencies, 
and  we  have  every  reason  tp  believe  that  this  relationship  will  continue. 
Because  of  our  own  experiences  we  know  of  the  value  of  organizations 
of  the  blind.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  support  the  bills  now  before 
this  Committee.  There  should  be  no  possibility  of  any  question  as  to 
the  right  of  the  blind  to  organize  and  be  consulted  about  programs 
affecting  them.  These  are  rights  as  old  as  America  itself,  and  in  view 
of  the  actions  of  some  state  officials  we  think  these  rights  should  be 
specifically  recognized  and  protected  by  act  of  Congress. 
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TESTIMONY 

of 

MRS.  AUDREY  BASCOM 
100  South  28th  Strefet 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

My  name  is  Audrey  Bascom.  I am  the  state  president  of  the 
Nevada  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  president  of  the  Southern  Chapter 
of  the  Nevada  Federation.  I am  a housewife  and  an  active  participant 
in  the  civic  and  social  life  of  my  community. 

Besides  the  work  I do  in  the  organized  blind  movement,  I am  a 
member  of  the  Vegas  Valley  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Associa- 
tion, the  Clark  County  Democratic  Women's  Association,  the  Eagles' 
Auxiliary  and  the  Auxiliary  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

For  me,  blindness  has  been  reduced  to  no  mdre>  than  a nuisance 
factor.  My  days  are  full  of  all  of  the  hurry  and  bustle  that  go  to  make  up 
the  life  of  any  average  American  woman.  This  was  certainly  not  the 
case  eleven  years  ago.  At  that  time  I was  almost  completely  isolated. 

I lived  in  my  mother's  home  and  was  dependent  upon  her.  I could  not 
read  Braille.  I did  not  take  part  in  organizations  an'd  I did  not  even 
know  that  there  were  Braille  playing  cards  for  the  blind.  My  life  was 
about  as  dull  and  monotonous  as  a life  can  be. 

••  ,» 

The  thing  that  changed  my  life  and  that  enabled  me  to  become  a 
normal  functioning  person  in  the  community  again  was  the  Federation 
of  the  Blind.  For  most  of  the  blind  people  of  the  State  of  Nevada  the 
story  is  the  same.  Eleven  years  ago  the  situation  seemed  hopeless. 

Most  of  us  were  completely  isolated.  We  were  almost  buried,  each  in 
his  own  home.  We  had  no  contact  with  each  other  and  no  knowledge  of 
what  blind  people  were  doing  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country  or  what 
they  could  do.  The  public  had  great  sympathy  for  us  but  they  believed 
we  were  helpless.  Public  assistance  was  almost  non-existent  and  re- 
habilitation in  the  state  was  something  most  of  us  had  never  heard  of. 

Then  we  organized  and  everything  changed.  A blind  person  in  the  state 
of  Nevada  can  now  look  forward  to  the  future  with  hope. 

Blindness  for  me  started  with  an  automobile  accident  in  1941. 

At  the  time  I was  working  as  a bowling  instructor.  My  sight  did  not  go 
all  at  once;  it  was  a gradual  thing.  By  early  1942  I was  totally  blind 
and  the  few  hundred  dollars  I had  managed  to  put  aside  had  been  spent 
in  a desperate  effort  to  save  my  sight.  I tried  to  find  some  way  to  get 
training  so  that  I could  continue  to  earn  my  own  living.  1 inquired 
everywhere  that  I could  think  of  in  the  community,  but  no  one  could 
give  me  any  information.  It  was  not  until  1948  that  I learned  that  the 
state  had  a rehabilitation  program  supposedly  serving  the  handicapped. 
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When  my  efforts  to  get  help  proved  unsuccessful,  I simply  stayed  at  my 
mother’s  home  in  Las  Vegas  and  vegetated. 

In  1946  a blind  man  in  Las  Vegas  named  Marion  Keele  began  try- 
ing to  locate  other  blind  people  in  the  area  so  that  they  could  work  to- 
gether to  solve  their  own  problems  and  try  to  give  each  other  encourage- 
ment and  help.  The  local  welfare  department  told  him  that  he  would  not 
find  over  six  or  seven  blind  people  in  all  of  southern  Nevada. 

By  1949  he  had  found  close  to  thirty,  and  our  organization  was  es- 
tablished. Mr.  Keele  knew  how  to  read  Braille  and  he  taught  some  of 
the  rest  of  us . We  began  to  learn  a little  bit  about  traveling  independent- 
ly and  we  began  to  have  contact  with  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
and  to  learn  what  other  blind  people  were  doing  throughout  the  country. 

The  first  and  most  important  problem  we  had  to  tackle  was  the 
matter  of  trying  to  get  adequate  public  assistance  for  the  blind.  One  of 
our  members  told  Mr.  Keele,  when  he  was  first  contacted:  "Rehabilita- 

tion  offered  to  get  me  a cart  and  set  me  up  as  a seller  of  shoestrings 
and  pencils,  but  they  didn't  offer  to  push  the  cart  and  they  didn't  offer 
to  help  me  learn  how  to  travel  so  that  I could  push  it.  " Things  were 
really  that  bad. 

1 

By  1952  we  had  affiliated  with  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
and  were  working  actively  to  secure  enactment  of  a public  assistance 
law  which  would  at  least  provide  food  and  shelter  for  needy  blind  per- 
sons. Many  of  the  counties  in  our  state  had  no  public  assistance  at  all, 
and  the  maximum  state  grant  (and  I emphasize  the  word  maximum)  was 
$40.  00  per  month. 

In  1953  we  persuaded  the  Nevada  legislature  to  enact  what  has 
been  called  the  nation's  model  public  assistance  law  for  the  blind.  Its 
provisions  were  liberal,  and  they  have  been  liberally  construed  by  our 
very  able  State  Director  of  Welfare.  The  minimum  presumed  need  of 
every  blind  person  eligible  to  receive  public  assistance  was  deemed  to 
be  $75.  00  per  month.  It  is  now  $90.  00,  and  our  average  monthly  pay- 
ments in  the  state  are  considerably  higher  than  that. 

By  1953  the  Reno  blind  had  also  organized  and  we  became  a state- 
wide organization,  functioning  as  a part  of  the  National  Federation. 

The  next  thing  we  did  in  the  Las  Vegas  area  was  to  establish, 
early  in  1954,  an  orientation  center  and  headquarters  for  the  blind.  The 
Service  League  of  Las  Vegas  and  the  local  Lions  Clubs  helped  us  to  get 
a building  and  to  get  underway.  Once  we  got  started  the  whole  program 
was  run  by  the  blind.  It  still  is.  Some  seven  to  ten  persons  come  to  our 
center  every  day.  They  get  lessons  in  travel  training.  They  do  craft 
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work  of  different  kinds.  They  get  instruction  in  Braille  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  they  get  a chance  to  discuss  their  problems  and  begin 
working  toward  a solution  of  those  problems.  The  older  members  help 
the  newer  ones  and  these  in  turn  are  soon  able  to  help  others. 


In  1956,  Governor  Charles  Russell  invited  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  to  make  a survey  of  all  of  our  state  progi  ams  for  the 
blind,  with  an  evaluation  of  their  current  functioning  and  recommenda- 
tions for  their  improvement.  A team  of  experts  was  sent  to  Nevada  from 
the  national  office  of  the  Federation  and  the  job  which  they  did  furnished 
us  with  an  outline  for  the  development  of  our  programs  for  years  to  come. 
Governor  Russell  publicly  commended  the  survey  team,  and  the  Nevada 
Legislature,  in  its  1957  session,  enacted  into  law  all  of  their  major 
recommendations . 

Until  1957,  Nevada  was  the  only  western  state  which  did  not  have 
a home  teaching  service  for  the  blind.  The  survey  recommended  that 
such  a service  be  established  and  it  is  now  in  operation  in  the  state. 

Nevada's  rehabilitation  for  the  blind  had  been  administered  as  a 
part  of  the  general  rehabilitation  program  in  the  state.  It  was  doing  such 
a poor  job  that  the  blind  were  receiving  almost  no  service  at  all.  Re- 
habilitation for  the  blind  has  now  been  separated  from  the  general  Re- 
habilitation Agency  and  has  been  coordinated  with  the  home  teaching 
service  and  the  public  assistance  program,  all  located  in  the  State  Wel- 
fare Department. 

The  State  Director  of  Welfare  has  said  in  a public  statement 
that  the  credit  for  the  establishment  of  Nevada's  forward  looking  pro- 
grams for  the  blind  must  largely  go  to  the  Federation  of  the  Blind.  At 
the  present  time  our  Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Nevada  is  more  active 
than  it  has  ever  been.  In  the  Las  Vegas  area  we  carry  on  many  joint 
projects  with  our  local  Lions  Clubs,  who  have  been  extremely  helpful 
to  us  in  our  growth  over  the  past  few  years.  We  and  the  Lions  are  now 
actively  working  to  promote  public  education  about  blindness.  The  Fed- 
eration in  the  Las  Vegas  area,  in  a joint  effort  with  the  organized  par- 
ents of  blind  children,  have  by  their  mutual  efforts  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing the  b stablishment  in  our  local  school  system  of  a program  for  the 
education  of  blind  children.  This  integration  of  blind  children  in  the 
Clark  County  public  school  system  began  last  September,  and  it  has 
been  such  a success  thdt  riot  only  the  parents  of  blind  children  but  the 
public  school  officials  are  all  very  happy  and  are  encouraged  about  the 
future  of  blind  children's  education.  In  northern  Nevada,  Reno  has  also 
established  a program  of  integrating  blind  children  in  the  public  school 
which  is  also  very  successful.  Formerly  blind  children  had  to  be  sent 
out  of  the  state  to  receive  an  education.  Our  center  is  operating  every 
day  and  our  new  state  programs  of  rehabilitation  and  home  teaching  are 
beginning  to  swing  into  full  action. 
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The  fact  that  the  blind  of  our  state  have  organized  to  speak  and 
to  work  for  themselves  has  been  their  salvation.  It  has  made  the  dif- 
ference between  the  bleakness  and  isolation  of  ten  years  ago  and  the 
hope  and  promise  of  today. 

The  consultation  between  our  organization  and  our  State  Wel- 
fare Department  has  been  invaluable  in  the  development  of  our  programs. 
We  think  so,  and  the  officials  in  our  Welfare  Department  think  so.  The 
lack  of  consultation  which  existed  under  the  old  rehabilitation  system, 
when  our  program  was  in  the  general  agency,  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  that  program  was  so  ineffective. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  of  our  first-hand  experience, 
we  in  Nevada  feel  that  the  legislation  now  before  Congress  to  protect 
the  right  of  the  blind  to  organize  and  requiring  that  they  be  consulted 
about  programs  affecting  them  must  be  passed. 

This  proposed  legislation  merely  requires  agencies  doing  work 
for  the  blind  to  do  those  things  which  all  of  them  ought  to  do  anyway. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  anyone  can  oppose  it  whose  objective  is 
really  to  promote  what  is  best  for  the  blind. 
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TESTIMONY 

of 

STANLEY  OLIVER 
1965  E.  Outer  Drive 
Detroit,  Michigan 

My  name  is  Stanley  Oliver.  I am  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Michigan  Council  of  the  Blind,  which  is  the  affiliate  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Michigan.  I am  also  the  Editor 
of  the  Eye  Opener,  a Braille  and  print  magazine  for  Michigan  blind 
people  and  for  sighted  people  who  are  interested  in  problems  of  the 
blind. 


Until  I was  twenty-nine  years  old  (that  is,  until  1943)  I had  no  sub- 
stantial visual  difficulty.  At  that  time  I became  totally  blind  as  a result 
of  retinal  hemorrhages.  Before  my  blindness  I worked  at  a variety  of 
jobs.  I did  factory  work,  sign  painting,  and  sign  painting  contract  work. 
Immediately  after  blindness  there  was  an  initial  period  of  idleness  and 
complete  frustration.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  left  for  me  to  do. 

This  initial  period  did  not  last  long,  however.  The  greatest  single  fac- 
tor in  getting  me  back  on  my  feet  was  my  contact  with  individual  blind 
persons  and  with  organizations  of  the  blind,  especially  the  local  affiliate 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  I saw  blind  persons  leading  nor- 
mal, useful  lives  and  earning  their  own  living.  Their  encouragement  and 
example  were  an  invaluable  source  of  inspiration  and  strength.  What 
is  even  more  to  the  point,  there  were  living  proof  of  what  I had  always 
thought  impossible  - -namely,  that  the  average  blind  person  could  function 
with  average  competence  as  an  average  worker  in  an  average  job. 

Contrast  this  with  my  first  contact  with  an  agency  (and  I put  this 
next  phrase  in  quotes)  "doing  work  for  the  blind.  " The  agency  did  not 
contact  me.  I found  their  name  in  the  phone  book  and  called  them. 

They  sent  out  a young  sighted  college  junior  or  senior  who  was  training 
to  be  a social  worker  and  who  was  using  the  visit  as  a part  of  her  case 
work  training  in  connection  with  a class.  As  soon  as  she  arrived,  I 
got  right  down  to  business.  Before  my  blindness  I had  been  doing  quite 
well  financially  — that  is,  I had  been  making  $90  or  $100  a week,  which 
was  not  bad  for  1941  and  1942,  Of  course,  the  biggest  worry  I had  was 
whether  I could  continue  to  earn  a living  for  myself  and  my  family.  I 
was  married  and  had  two  small  children  and  1 had  just  bought  a com- 
fortable brick  home  (not  yet  paid  for)  in  a good  middle  class  neighbor- 
hood. When  I tried  to  discuss  my  prospects  for  continuing  to  earn  a 
living  with  this  agency  worker  she  was  very  evasiye  and  noncommittal. 

.It  was  painfully  clear  that  she  was  convinced  that  I would  never  be  able 
to  be  self-supporting  again  and  that  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  bring  me 
(and  again  I put  this  phrase  in  quotes)  "to  a realistic  appraisal"  of  my 
situation  and  probable  future,  and  to  do  so  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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Among  other  things,  she  recommended  that  I sell  my  home  because, 
as  she  put  it,  it  was  in  too  expensive  a neighborhood  for  the  income  I 
could  anticipate  as  a blind  man.  Also,  it  was  eight  blocks  from  the  bus 
line,  and  she  said  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  me  to  get  to  the 
bus  and  keep  my  appointments  unless  I moved  closer.  When  I asked 
her,  "what  appointments,  " she  seemed  nonplussed  and  became  inarti- 
culate. The  total  effect  of  her  visit  was  to  leave  me  so  completely  de- 
pressed that  I felt  absolutely  desperate  and  wondered  if  life  was  finished 
for  me. 

Several  comments  might  be  in  order  concerning  this  situation: 

(1)  Undoubtedly  I did  not  handle  myself  as  well  as  I might  have  in 
this  interview  with  the  agency  worker.  I was,  perhaps,  too  edgy  and 
aggressive  and  not  as  tactful  as  I might  have  been.  On  the  other  hand, 

I was  a newly  blind  person  and  needed  help.  The  agency  worker  if  she 
had  really  known  anything  about  blindness,  should  have  anticipated  my 
attitudes  and  at  least  some  of  my  questions  and  comments  and  should 
have  been  able  to  offer  constructive  suggestions.  She  handled  herself 
in  the  poorest  possible  manner  and  did  me  a good  deal  of  harm.  The 
agency  should  not  have  sent  such  a person. 

(2)  I have  walked  the  eight  blocks  to  the  bus  probably  thousands  of 
times  since  the  day  of  that  visit,  and  without  difficulty.  I do  not  walk 
to  the  bus  anymore,  however.  There  is  no  need.  I now  have  two  cars 
in  my  garage,  both  bought  and  paid  for  in  cash  out  of  my  earnings  as  a 
blind  man.  In  this  connection  it  is  somewhat  ironic  that  my  present 
average  earnings  considerably  exceed  those  of  the  worker  in  question. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  I did  not  sell  my  house  and  that 

it  is  now  paid  for. 

(3)  Since  early  1944  I have  been  completely  self-supporting,  I 
was  an  assembly  worker  at  the  Ford  Motor  Company  from  1944  to  1948, 
and  I have  been  a piano  technician  ever  since.  My  income  at  the  present 
time  is  as  good  as  it  ever  was  when  I was  sighted. 

(4)  At  the  same  time  that  the  agency  was  handling  my  case  in  the 
manner  described,  it  was  holding  itself  out  to  the  public  as  the  spokes- 
man for  the  blind  of  the  Detroit  area  and  as  the  interpreter  to  the 
community  of  their  needs  and  capacities.  The  total  effect  of  the  pro- 
gram which  it  was  carrying  on  and  of  the  publicity  which  it  gave  to  that 
program  was  to  confirm  the  community  at  large  in  its  erroneous  belief 
that  blindness  and  helplessness  are  synonymous  terms.  Further,  the 
total  effect  of  its  program  and  publicity  was  (even  though  not  intended 
to  be  so)  discouraging  to  the  blind  individual  seeking  to  gain  indepen- 
dence and  self-support.  It  emphasized  basket  weaving  and  other  forms 
of  low-paying,  noncompetitive,  subsidized  employment  in  its  television 
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I have  brought  out  all  tnese 
sophies.  My  story  is  not  unique, 
peated. 


details  to  contrast  two  different  philo- 
It  is  a part  of  a pattern  too  often  re- 


The  agency  worker  I have  referred  to  visited  me  several  times 
after  that  first  interview.  She  was  not  helpful,  and  I did  not  encourage 
her  to  return.  Because  of  the  support  and  stimulation  I received  from 
organizations  of  the  blind,  I actively  sought  contact  with  them  and  their 
members.  If  the  agency  in  question  had  really  been  in  touch  with  the 
rank-and-file  blind  members  it  was  supposedly  serving,  it  might  well 
have  developed  a different  philosophy  about  blindness.  If  there  had  been 
an  active  effort  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  agency  to  consult  with 
organizations  of  the  blind  and  if  the  blind  had  been  thought  of  as  equals 
and  partners  in  a joint  effort,  the  entire  orientation  and  thinking  of  the 
agency  would  have  been  different,  and  it  might  have  been  of  real  heLp 
to  me  instead  of  being  a hindrance. 


I believe  that  every  agency  doing  work  for  the  blind  should  actively 
encourage  the  blind  to  organize  anti  speak  for  themselves  even  if  this 
ieads  at  times  to  criticism  of  agency  programs  and  policies.  I believe 
that  every  agency  doing  work  for  the  blind  should,  as  a matter  of  regu- 
lar procedure  consult  with  organizations  of  the  blind.  This  will  not,  as 
some  have  claimed,  lead  to  conflict  and  disruption  of  programs.  In- 
stead, it  will  inevitably  lead  to  long-range  harmony  and  unprecedented 
adjustment.  The  objectives  and  interests  of  the  organized  blind  and  of 
the  agencies  established  to  serve  the  blind  may  not  always  now  be  the 
same,  but  they  can  be  the  same.  They  can  and  will  be  the  same  when 
the  agencies  recognize  the  right  of  the  blind  to  organize  and  speak  for 
themselves  and  have  a voice  in  programs  affecting  them.  As  long  as 
some  agencies  believe  that  there  may  be  a chance  of  wiping  out  the  in- 
dependent organizations  of  the  blind  in  their  communities  and  of  thus 
having  an  unchallenged  empire,  the  temptation  will  simply  be  too  great, 
and  there  will  certainly  be  conflict.  When  the  right  of  the  blind  to  organ- 
ize and  be  consulted  about  programs  has  been  written  into  the  law,  the 
situation  will  be  different.  The  basis  for  harmony  will  be  established. 


This  is  why  I so  strongly  support  the  bills  before  this  Committee. 
These  bills  are  right,  and  they  are  practicable.  They  will  benefit  every 
blind  person  in  the  United  States.  They  should  be  passed  into  law. 
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TESTIMONY 

of 

JOHN  W.  POLSTON 
326  East  22nd  St. 

Costa  Mesa,  California 

My  name  is  Jack  Polston.  I am  33  years  old  and  am  a journey- 
man electrician,  employed  by  the  Baum  Electric  Company,  10552 
Stanford,  Garden  Grove,  California.  I have  been  an  electrician  for 
over  14  years  and  a resident  of  Southern  California  all  of  my  life.  Since 
December  of  1955,  I have  been  totally  blind. 

When  my  blindness  occurred,  I thought  I was  finished  as  an  elec- 
trician. So  did  my  Union,  my  employer,  and  all  who  knew  me.  Yet,  I 
have  been  'back  on  the  job  for  almost  a year  now,  doing  all  that  I ever  did 
and  w'orking  full  time  every  day  for  a regular  contractor  at  Union  wages 
($3. 90  an  hour) . 

The  thing  that  almost  literally  saved  my  life  was  my  contact  with 
members  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  They  gave  me  the  kind 
of  help  and  encouragement  which  I found  nowhere  else. 

In  December  1955,  I was  a happy  and  carefree  man.  I was  married; 
I had  a good  job;  I had  a new  house,  which  I Was  still  paying  for;  and  I had 
a workshop  in  my  back  yard,  where  I spent  a lot  of  time  on  weekends  and 
in  the  evenings.  One  Sunday  afternoon  I was  in  my  workshop  working  with 
a grinder.  Suddendly  it  exploded  in  my  face.  I was  immediately  and 
totally  blind. 

I spent  the  next  month  in  the  hospital.  You  probably  cannot  imagine 
how  desperate  and  scared  I felt,  but  the  worst  part  came  when  I went  home. 

I was  as  strong  and  healthy  as  ever,  but  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  sit 
day  after  day.  How  was  i going  to  take  care  of  my  wife?  How  was  I going 
to  make  payments  on  my  house?  How  was  I even  going  to  buy  food  and 
clothes  for  us?  And  what  was  I going  to  do  with  the  rest  of  my  life? 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I had  my  first  contact  with  an  agency  doing 
work  for  the  blind.  A man  came  out  to  see  me  from  the  County  Welfare 
Department.  I had  spent  almost  all  of  my  money  on  hospital  bills,  and 
I nebded  help.  He  began  by  asking  me  if  there  was  any  hope  of  my  re- 
gaining my  sight.  When  I told  him  no  and  tried  to  talk  to  him  about  what 
I could  do  to  become  self-supporting  again,  he  got  off  the  subject  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  began  to  talk  to  my  wife  about  what  kind  of  work 
she  would  like  to  do  now  that  I was  disabled.  He  finally  suggested  that  I 
might  get  a vending  stand  because,  as  he  put  it,  "a  man  and  his  wife  can 
do  that  together . " I didn't  have  much  stamina,  I guess;  fori  sort  of 
withdrew  into  myself  with  the  definite  impression  that  if  I got  any  rehabili- 
tation at  all,  it  was  going  to  be  a job  for  my  wife. 
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As  to  a public  assistance  grant,  he  tried  to  discourage  me  from 
applying.  He  did  fill  out  the  application,  but  then  he  advised  me  not  to  sign 
it.  He  said  that  welfare  checks  Were  for  the  destitute,  not  for  people  like 
me.  He  suggested  that  I sell  my  home  because,  again  as  he  put  it,  "it 
is  obvious  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  meet  all  these  bills. 

If  ! had  been  forced  to  sell  my  home,  I don't  think  I could  have 
taken  it  Within  a two  months  period  I had  already  lost  my  sight,  my 
job,  almost  all  of  my  savings,  and  practically  all  of  my  self-respect. 

Now,  to  have  lost  my  home,  too,  would  simply  have  been  too  much. 

One  day  soon  after  this  interview  I remember  going  into  a back 
room  of  my  house  and  closing  the  door  and  spending  the  whole  day  there 
crying.  I didn't  know  what  to  do  or  where  to  turn. 

It  was  in  February  that  I was  first  contacted  by  members  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  tell  me 
about  jobs  that  other  blind  people  were  doing  and  to  give  me  hope  and 
encouragement.  They  told  me  about  an  orientation  center  for  the  blind 
in  Oakland,  operated  by  the  State  of  California,  and  suggested  that  I go 
there  to  learn  travel  and  other  skills.  I did  go  and  was  helped  greatly. 

My  contact  with  this  agency  was  as  pleasant  as  my  contact  with  the  first 
agency  had  been  unpleasant. 

In  the  meantime  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  advised  me 
of  my  rights  under  the  law  and  helped  me  make  application  for  a public 
assistance  grant.  This  was  in  March.  Even  though  I was  entitled  to 
receive  aid,  my  application  was  rejected  because  of  a technicality  and  a 
squabble  between  the  county  of  my  residence  and  the  county  where  the 
orientation  center  was  located.  The  Federation  helped  me  with  an  appeal, 
and  in  August  the  State  Social  Welfare  Board  reversed  the  county  and  the 
aid  was  granted.  It  came  just  in  time. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  members  of  the  Federation  argued 
with  me  that  I could  continue  my  work  as  an  electrician.  Most  of  them 
didn't  know  anything  about  electrical  work,  but  they  did  know  about  blind- 
ness, and  that  was  where  I was  short.  I met  blind  people  who  were 
lawyers,  scientists,  teachers,  skilled  laborers,  arid  business  men;  and 
I began  to  try  to  figure  but  methods  and  technique  & dhd  to  hope  again. 

It  proved  to  be  easier  than  I had  thought  possible.  I found  that 
I could  do  many  things  by  touch  that  I had  always  done  by  sight  and  that 
some  of  my  new  method!  were  even  superior  to  the  old  ones.  Just  to 
give  two  examples,  in  the  old  days  when  I wanted  td  find  a short  in  the 
wiring  of  a house,  I would  go  up  to  the  attic  and  tap  around  on  the  con- 
nections. When  I found  one  that  would  make  the  lights  flicker  in  thehouBe 
below,  I had  my  short.  I either  had  to  ask  someone  to  call  up  to  me 
that  the  lights  were  flickering  or  I had  to  keep  my  neck  twisted  to  look 
down.  Now,  I use  another  technique.  I turn  a radio  on  to  a musical 
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program.  Then  I do  my  tapping  as  before.  When  I hear  static,  I have 
found  my  short.  It  is  as  easy  as  that.  I wish  that  I had  been  using  the 
method  all  along.  Several  other  electricians  in  my  area  have  adopted 
it  since  I have  been  back  at  work. 

Another  change  in  technique  is  involved  in  the  installation  of 
garbage  disposal  units.  Before  my  blindness  I would  get  down  under 
a sink  and  try  to  look  up  to  see  what  I was  doing.  It  was  extremely 
awkward,  and  there  was  never  enough  light.  Now,  I simply  go  up  to 
a sink,  squat  down,  and  feel  up  under  it  to  do  my  work.  The  method 
is  so  much  simpler  and  so  much  more  effective  that  most  of  the  other 
electricians  With  whom  I work  have  now  adopted  it.  I would  have  been 

better  off  if  I Hkd  been  using  it  all  along. 

* • if  h,  ■ • it:-  ' 

Other  techniques  are  equally  simple.  Color  of  wire,  for  in- 
stance. -You  can  tell  the  color  by  the  way  the  wire  unwinds.  Packag- 
ing is  standhrdized  and  always  the  same.  I have  developed  a level  which 
I can  use 'by ‘itouch,  and  I can  use  a soldering  torch  by  the  way  it  sounds 
and  by  means  of  a wire  feeler  which  I have  attached  to  the  torch.  Recent 
ly  I saved  my  contractor  several  hundred  dollars  because  I noticed  that 
the  wrong  kind  of  switch  boxes  were  being  installed  in  a housing  tract. 

The  switch  boxes  we  were  using  were  for  plaster  walls,  and  these  houses 
were  of  dry  wall  construction.  The  boxes  stuck  out  a quarter  of  an  inch 
too  far  and  would  simply  not  have  worked.  As  it  was,  we  only  had  to 
pull  the  switch  boxes  out  of  2 or  3 houses.  It  might  have  been  the  whole 
tract.  Apparently  the  difference  in  size  was  more  noticeable  to  the  touch 
than  to  the  eye. 

t.  <.* 

Late  in  August  of  last  year  I went  back  to  work  as  an  electrician. 

I)  > * * ■ . 

I hqd  a job  to  do  in  selling  myself  to  the  Union  and  the  contractor,  but 
I kn’4w  I could  do  the  work,  and  they  were  willing  to  give  me  a chance 
after  talking  with  me.  I have  worked  steadily  ever  since. 

I 11  * ' 1 ii  * * < ' 

Let  me  say  this  in  conclusion.  The  greatest  thing  that  has  ever 
happened'  tfo  the  blind  of  this  country  is  that  they  have  organized  and  are 
helping  themselves  and  each  other.  I know  from  first-hand  experience 
of  the  value  of  the  organized  blind  movement.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Federation,  I might  never  have  learned  about  the  Orientation  Center  in 
Oakland,  and  I probably  would  not  have  received  a public  assistance 
grant.  I would  likely  also  have  lost  my  house  and  all  that  was  left  of 
my  self-respect.  I am  quite  sure  that  I would  not  be  working  as  an 
electrician  today. 

For  these  reasons  I am  doing  all  that  I can  to  help  secure  pas- 
sage of  the  bills  now  before  Congress  to  guarantee  the  right  of  the  blind 
to  organize  and  to  insure  that  they  will  be  consulted  about  programs  af- 
fecting them.  In  my  opinion  it  is  absolutely  vital  that  this  legislation 
be  passed.  Even  though  I am  now  back  in  my  home  community  and 
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busier  than  ever,  I find  time  to  be  an  active  member  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  and  I am  sure  that  I always  will.  The  best 
way  that  I can  help  repay  those  who  gave  me  a hand  when  I needed 
it  most  is  by  helping  others. 
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COPY 


World  Electric  Co. 
14751  Jefferson  St. 
Midway  City,  Calif. 
October  6,  1957 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I am  an  electrical  contractor,  the  owner  of  World  Electric  Co.  I have  owned 
and  operated  this  business  for  almost  five  years.  Before  that  time  I was 
a journeyman  electrician  for  eleven  years. 

Jack  Polston  is  a journeyman  electrician  who  lives  about  ten  miles  from  my 
home.  I first  met  Jack  about  three  years  ago.  At  that  time  I employed  him 
to  do  regular  commercial,  residential,  and  industrial  electrical  work  for  me. 
He  was  reliable  and  responsible  and  did  a good  job. 

Two  years  ago  this  coming  December  Jack  was  grinding  a piece  of  metal  at 
his  home  one  week-end  when  the  grinder  blew  up  in  his  eyes  and  caused  his 
total  blindness.  Almost  immediately  after  that  he  left  Southern  California 
and  went  away  to  an  orientation  center  for  the  blind,  where  he  received 
training  in  skills  and  techniques  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  as  before  and  lead 
a normal  life.  This  orientation  center  is  located  at  3601  Telegraph  Ave.  in 
Oakland,  California. 


Jack  returned  to  this  area  in  August.  He  came  to  see  me  soon  after  he  got 
back  and  said  that  he  would  like  a chance  to  prove  that  he  could  still  carry 
on  as  a regular  journeyman  electrician.  I didn't  know  whether  he  could  do 
the  work  or  not,  but  the  more  we  talked  and  the  more  Jack  explained  to  me 
how  he  proposed  to  handle  certain  types  of  work  and  specific  details--how 
he  had  devised  a simple  method  for  telling  the  color  of  wires,  his  braille 
system  for  reading  prints,  his  braille  ruler,  a level  which  he  had  made, 
his  method  for  getting  around  and  handling  equipment  on  the  job,  and  other 
such  detail- -I  began  to  think  maybe  there  was  a possibility  he  could  do  it. 

I decided  to  give  him  a chance.  Frankly,  I was  curious  by  now  to  see  if  it 
could  be  done,  and  I wanted  to  see  for  myself.  The  first  job  I put  him  to 
doing  was  wiring  a new  house.  I sent  him  out  with  my  foreman.  That  night 
the  foreman  told  me,  "I  sure  felt  sorry  for  Jack  when  we  started  out  this 
morning,  but  by  ten  o’clock  I didn't  feel  sorry  for  him  any  more.  He  can 
do  the  work.  " By  the  end  of  five  days  I was  convinced  beyond  any  doubt 
that  Jack  could  do  the  work  and  could  make  money  for  any  electrical  con- 
tractor. He  carried  his  full  share  of  the  work  and  did  all  assigned  to  him, 
and  all  the  different  things  that  any  other  electrician  would  have  done. 


I next  put  him  on  a commercial  and  industrial  job.  This  was  a service  sta- 
t ion  one  of  our  most  difficult  jobs.  Wiring  a service  station  is  a hard  job. 

1 JakfeS,m°re  than  an  ordinary,  average  feJectrician.  He  has  to  be 

able  to  hang  pipe  and  fit  it  to  mituia 

f , to  ouclets*  wire  up  the  gasoline  pumps,  wire 

motors  and  control  panels,  hano  ^ , j.  , , 

i , ang  Hxturesj  and  do  numerous  other  things. 
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Jack  did  all  of  these.  He  did  them  well  and  with  speed.  If  he  hadn't  I 
couldn't  have  afforded  to  have  kept  him  on  the  job.  Union  wages  for  an 
electrician  are  $3.  90  per  hour  in  this  jurisdiction,  and  of  course  this  is 
what  I was  paying  Jack. 

After  Jack  had  been  working  for  me  about  five  weeks,  I got  a little  slack 
on  work  and  loaned  him  to  another  company  for  a period  of  a month.  That 
month  will  soon  be  up,  and  Jack  will  be  coming  back  to  work  with  me.  I 
have  a new  job  coming  up  that  I have  bid,  and  I want  the  best  workman  I 
can  get.  From  all  I can  understand,  Jack  has  done  a good  job  with  the 
other  company. 
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TESTIMONY 

of 

CLYDE  E.  ROSS 
858  Orlando  Avenue 
Akron  20,  Ohio 

My  name  is  Clyde  E.  Ross.  I am  president  of  the  Ohio  Council 
of  the  Blind  and  I am  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  I work  as  a bench  machinist  at 
Goodyear  Aircraft  Corporation  at  Akron,  having  fifteen  years  con- 
tinuous service.  I might  also  say  that  I am  a graduate  of  Akron  Uni- 
versity and  a member  of  the  West  Akron  Lions  Club.  At  the  time  of 
my  employment  at  Goodyear  Aircraft,  I had  been  totally  blind  for  just 
over  six  months. 

My  purpose  in  appearing  before  this  Committee  is  to  urge 
favorable  consideration  of  the  bill  before  you  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  organize  and  to  insure  that  they  have  some  voice  in  pro- 
grams affecting  them.  The  passage  of  this  bill  is  of  utmost  importance 
to  the  blind.  Its  principles  are  so  firmly  established  in  our  American 
traditions  and  way  of  life  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  anyone  would  oppose 
it.  Yet,  it  is  being  opposed.  Strangely  enough,  the  opposition  comes 
from  certain  powerful  agencies  doing  work  for  the  blind.  Perhaps  the 
fact  and  the  source  of  this  opposition  are  the  greatest  proofs  that  the 
legislation  is  needed.  I have  come  before  this  Committee  to  talk  about 
some  of  my  personal  experiences  as  a blind  man,  and  to  tell  what  or- 
ganizations of  the  blind  have  meant  to  me.  In  1943  I was  working  as  an 
appliance  salesman  for  the  Ohio  Edison  Company.  Two  things  occurred 
during  that  year,  either  of  which  would  probably  have  caused  my  dis- 
missal. In  the  first  place  wartime  priorities  caused  the  closing  of  the 
sales  department.  In  the  second  place  I became  totally  blind. 

Blindness  was  a hard  blow.  For  the  next  six  months  I went 
through  all  of  the  hell  which  a blind  person  usually  goes  through  when 
he  loses  his  sight  and  his  job  and  is  in  danger  of  losing  all  of  his  self- 
respect.  I was  forty  years  old  --  with  a wife  and  two  children,  a home 
partly  paid  for,  and  no  prospects  of  being  able  to  make  a living.  The 
road  ahead  looked  terribly  bleak. 

I went  from  plant  to  plant  trying  to  find  work.  Employers  told 
me  the  same  story  almost  in  the  same  monotonous,  condescending  man- 
ner. They  admired  my  character,  my  courage,  my  determination,  my 
education,  my  background  and  experience  --  but  ....  It  was  not  a mat- 
ter of  not  being  able  to  perform  the  jobs  they  had.  I was  never  given  a 
chance  to  try.  They  knew  in  their  own  minds  that  there  was  nothing  in 
their  plants  that  a blind  man  Could  dO/  drid  that  was  that. 

As  door  after  door  was  almost  literally  shut  in  my  face  and  as  I 
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was  denied  opportunity  after  opportunity  even  to  try  out  for  jobs  which 
I knew  I could  perform,  I became  extremely  bitter.  At  the  end  of  one 
unsuccessful  interview  I remember  telling  a plant  personnel  man  that  I 
wished  I lived  in  Germany.  He  seemed  shocked  and  asked  me  why.  I 
told  him,  "Hitler  puts  people  who  are  of  no  further  use  to  society  in 
gas  chambers,  but  in  our  humane  culture  we  keep  them  alive.  " 

What  was  the  turning  point  for  me?  The  answer  is  simply  this. 

I was  contacted  by  a member  of  the  local  affiliate  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  She  learned  about  me  somehow  and  called  me  on  the 
'phone.  She  began  to  call  regularly.  Both  she  and  her  husband  were 
blind  and  both  were  employed.  He  was  a baker  in  one  of  our  large  local 
bakeries,  and  she  worked  at  Goodyear  Aircraft.  She  did  everything  she 
could  to  encourage  me  to  keep  trying  for  a job  and  to  make  me  believe 
in  myself  again.  What  she  said  made  sense  because  she  was  living 
proof  that  it  could  be  done.  Some  of  my  bitterness  began  to  disappear, 
and  some  of  my  hope  began  to  return.  Eventually  she  succeeded  in 
arranging  an  interview  for  me  at  Goodyear,  and  I was  employed. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  I attended  my  first  meeting  of  the 
local  organization  of  the  blind.  There  were  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
people  present.  I had  never  realized  that  there  were  that  many  blind 
people  in  Summit  County.  They  were  apparently  happy  and  seemed  to 
be  just  normal  people.  The  effect  upon  me  was  tremendous.  As  I 
continued  to  attend  meetings,  I decided  that  the  best  way  I could  repay 
the  kindness  of  the  lady  who  had  helped  me  to  find  employment  and  to 
regain  my  self-respect  was  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  organization 
and  to  give  a hand  to  other  blind  people  who  might  be  in  as  much  need 
of  help  as  I had  been. 

At  first  the  organization  was  simply  a local  group  to  me,  and  my 
thinking  was  strictly  on  a local  level  and  pretty  much  limited.  Gradual- 
ly I became  aware  that  the  organized  blind  movement  was  state  and 
national  in  character  and  that  thousands  of  blind  persons  throughout  the 
nation  were  working  together  to  find  solutions  to  their  problems.  My 
perspective  and  my  point  of  view  were  broadened  accordingly.  I attend- 
ed my  first  state  convention  in  1947  and  helped  reorganize  the  Ohio 
affiliate  of  the  National  Federation.  I attended  my  first  national  con- 
vention in  1950  and  have  not  missed  one  since.  To  me  the  organized 
blind  movement  spelled  the  difference  between  success  and  failure, 
between  happiness  and  bitterness,  between  productivity  and  usefulness 
on  the  one  hand  and  idleness  and  complete  frustration  on  the  other.  To 
me  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  an  organization  of  blind  persons 
attempting  to  do  something  for  themselves  and  for  others.  I have  done 
and  I am  doing  all  that  I can  to  strengthen  it  and  to  make  it  grow,  be- 
cause I believe  that  it  is  the  greatest  single  force  making  for  the  in- 
dependence of  the  blind  in  this  nation. 
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In  1947  the  Ohio  Council  of  the  Blind  had  five  local  affiliates 
with  a total  membership  of  less  than  200.  Today  we  have  twenty-three 
affiliates  with  a total  membership  of  well  over  1,  000.  We  are  a part 
of  the  national  organized  blind  movement  and  are  working  with  the  rest 
of  the  blind  of  the  nation  to  bring  about  a full  acceptance  of  the  blind 
into  society  on  a basis  of  equality. 

In  Ohio  we  do  all  that  we  can  to  find  newly  blind  persons  and  to 
help  them  with  their  problems.  When  I first  became  a member  of  the 
Ohio  Council  of  the  Blind,  our  state  and  private  agencies  doing  work  for 
the  blind  were  afraid  of  the  organization  and  were  hostile.  They  seemed 
to  feel  that  our  only  purpose  for  organizing  was  to  try  to  bring  about 
their  destruction,  or  at  least  to  harass  them.  Gradually  we  have  been 
able  to  modify  their  attitudes.  We  have  managed  to  convince  the  agen- 
cies that  we  do  not  represent  a threat  to  them.  We  now  have  almost 
complete  cooperation. 

While  the  public  agencies  of  Ohio  are  not  perfect  the  fact  that 
they  do  consult  with  the  organization  of  the  blind  concerning  policy  and 
program  shows  a marked  progress  over  the  relationship  that  existed 
ten  years  ago. 

t 

Symbolizing  this  cooperation,  I,  as  president  of  the  Ohio  organ- 
ized blind  movement,  was  appointed  by  our  State  Governor  in  1952  to 
serve  on  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  an  advisory  body  to  state 
agencies.  Recently  I have  been  serving  as  a consultant  to  a group  ap- 
pointed by  the  Assistant  Chief  Administrator  of  the  Division  of  Social 
Administration  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  to  study  ways  of  ex- 
panding services  to  the  blind  of  Ohio. 
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TESTIMONY 

OF 

ONVIA  TICER 
63  Dutton  Avenue 
San  Leandro,  California 

My  name  is  Onvia  Ticer.  I am  the  teacher  of  a regular  fourth 
grade  at  the  Grant  School  in  the  San  Lorenzo  School  District  in  the  State 
of  California.  Since  early  1954  I have  been  almost  totally  blind,  and  since 
New  Year's  Eve  of  1957  I have  been  without  any  sight  at  all.  Today  I am 
able  to  perform  my  duties  as  a teacher  and  discharge  my  responsibilities 
to  the  sighted  children  in  my  classroom  as  well  as  I ever  could.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  help  which  I received  from  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  my  story  would  be  quite  different  from  what  it  is. 

Until  1931  I had  no  substantial  visual  difficulty.  At  that  time,  be- 
cause of  a detached  retina,  I lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.  This  presented  no 
real  problem.  It  did  not  prevent  me  from  finishing  my  last  two  years  of 
college  as  a major  in  business  education,  and  it  did  not  prevent  me  from 
teaching  six  years  in  the  elementary  grades  and  three  years  in  the  upper 
grades  in  the  public  schools  of  Oklahoma  where  I was  born  and  had  lived 
all  of  my  life . 

In  1942  I moved  to  California.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I encountered 
the  first  instance  of  what  I would  call  downright  discrimination  because  of 
my  lack  of  vision  in  one  eye.  Everyone  wanted  to  help  in  the  war  effort, 
and  there  was  a tremendous  shortage  of  typists.  I had  been  teaching  typ- 
ing for  three  years  and  was  quite  proficient  at  it.  In  a patriotic  frame  of 
mind  I applied  at  one  of  the  Federal  agencies  in  the  San  Francisco-Bay 
area.  They  seemed  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  I passed  every  test  with 
flying  colors.  Then  I got  to  the  medical  examiner.  When  he  learned  that 
I had  vision  in  only  one  eye,  he  became  very  angry  and  gave  me  quite  a 
lecture  for  having  wasted  the  time  of  the  agency.  It  didn't  seem  to  matter 
that  I could  do  the  work  and  that  they  needed  typists.  The  Civil  Service 
had  its  rules,  and  that  was  that. 

My  talk  with  that  medical  examiner  caused  me  to  do  a lot  of  think- 
ing. From  that  day  on,  when  I was  asked  if  I had  any  physical  defect  or 
disability  I always  tried  to  be  as  vague  and  general  as  possible.  I would 
answer,  "Yes,  I wear  glasses." 

During  the  war  years  I did  drafting  in  the  shipyards  at  Richmond, 
California,  and  in  1946  I accepted  a job  with  the  Army  Air  Force  in 
Washington,  D.C.  , working  on  the  permanent  war  records  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  Japan.  Then  I came  back  to  California  late  in  1946  to  do  mechani- 
cal drafting  at  the  Radiation  Laboratories  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley. 
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During  1947  the  sight  of  my  other  eye  was  failing  rapidly  be- 
cause of  a cataract.  From  this  time  on  the  visual  loss  was  a factor  to 
be  reckoned  with.  In  the  fall  I went  back  into  the  teaching  profession. 

In  February  of  1951  I began  teaching  fourth  grade  in  the  San  Lorenzo  Dis- 
trict. 

My  sight  was  now  so  poor  that  I had  real  trouble  in  grading  papers. 
There  was  a problem  child  in  my  room  who  seemed  to  delight  in  creating 
a disturbance  and  being  sent  out  into  the  hall  or  to  the  principal's  office -- 
that  is,  before  I got  hold  of  him.  He  asked  me  one  da  y|  “Why  don't  you 
send  me  out  in  the  hall?  " 


i 

I told  him,  "I'm  not  about  to  send  you  out  in  the,  nail.  The  worst 
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punishment  I can  think  of  is  to  keep  you  in  here  and  make  you  look  at  me.  “ 

It  wasn't  long  until  I discovered  that  he  was  really  fond  of  one  subject.  He 

liked  arithmetic  and  I soon  had  him  grading  my  papers  for  me.  He  and  I 

t t » 1 1 

became  great  friends,  and  he  developed  into  a model  student. 

t 

* • i 

One  day  my  principal  came  into  the  classroom  and  found  him  at  my 
desk  grading  papers.  It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  realized  how  very 
severe  my  visual  loss  was.  I remembered  my  experience  with  the  Civil 
Service  and  was  afraid  of  what  she  might  think  or  do,  but  her  attitude  was 
a refreshing  contrast.  She  said,  “If  1 ever  catch  you  trying  to  grade  another 
paper,  I will  fire  you.  Anybody  can  read  papers,  but  only  a few  people  can 
teach.  “ She  was  willing  to  judge  me  on  the  basis  of  my  work,  not  on  a rule 
or  preconception. 


Early  in  1954  the  retina  detached  in  my  other  eye,  and  1 was  left 
with  only  a little  more  than  light  perception.  My  doctor  advised  me  to  get 
out  of  teaching  and  prepare  for  something  that  a blind  person  could  do,  like 
dictaphone  work.  The  rehabilitation  counselor  for  the  blind  was  equally 
pessimistic.  I thought  that  because  of  my  blindness  I could  not  even  con- 
tinue to  hold  my  teaching  credential. 


After  a series  of  surgeries  1 entered  the  Orientation  Center  for 
the  Blind  in  Oakland,  California,  in  January  of  1955.  There  1 learned  how 
to  travel  independently  and  how  to  read  Braille.  More  important,  I was 
introduced  to  a new  way  of  thinking  about  blindness. 

i 11  was  at  about  thls  tir^e  that  I had  my  first  contact  with  the  Nation- 

al Federation  of  the  Blind.  Members  of  the  Federation  encouraged  me  to 
believe  that  1 could  continue  as  a regular  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 

T ey  read  me  a comprehensive  study  made  by  a committee  of  the  Cali- 
fornia affiliate  of  the  Federation  called  The  Blind  in  the  Teaching  Pro- 
essum.  I learned  that  blind  people  were  teaching  in  public  schools  of 
ot  er  states  that  thirteen  (the  number  is  now  sixteen,  I believe)  were 
Ung  m ° UO  alone*  1 also  learned  that  I did  not  have  to  give  up  my 
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teaching  credential  because  the  California  affiliate  of  the  Federation  had 
succeeded  in  getting  the  State  Legislature  to  pass  a law  in  1945  that  no 
person  otherwise  qualified  could  be  denied  a credential  on  the  grounds  of 
his  blindness.  This  law  had  been  passed  over  the  strong  opposition  of  the 
Credentials  Commission,  which  had  been  refusing  to  grant  a credential  to 
any  person  whose  vision  in  the  better  eye  was  not  at  least  20/40  with  no 
evidence  of  progressive  loss.  I learned  that  the  California  affiliate  of 
the  Federation  was  distributing  thousands  of  copies  of  its  study  to  school 
officials  and  others  throughout  the  state  in  an  attempt  to  educate  them  con- 
cerning the  potentialities  of  the  blind  as  teachers.  Reading  The  Blind  in 
the  Teaching  Profession  opened  a new  door  for  me.  I wanted  to  learn  more 
about  an  organization  that  would  write  such  a report,  and  I was  soon  a mem- 
ber of  the  Federation. 

In  the  spring  of  1955  I went  to  see  my  administrator  to  talk  about 
coming  back  as  a teacher.  I went  prepared  to  have  to  argue  with  him,  but 
it  did  not  prove  necessary.  In  the  fall  of  1955  I was  back  in  the  classroom 
teaching  a fourth  grade. 

Although  I had  a small  amount  of  vision  I was  really  operating  as  a 
blind  person.  There  were  those,  of  course,  who  thought  that  the  only  reason 
I could  teach  was  that  I could  see  a little. 

On  December  31,  1957,  I had  a complete  retinal  detachment  and  since 
that  time  have  been  totally  blind.  There  was  a month  off  for  some  surgery 
on  the  eye,  and  then  I returned  to  my  classroom.  The  people  who  think 
that  there  is  some  magic  or  mysterious  technique  involved  in  my  work 
simply  do  not  understand  how  teaching  is  done  and  how  control  is  maintained 
in  a classroom.  Discipline  is  a quality  of  the  personality,  not  of  the  eye. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  changes  in  technique.  How  do  I grade 
papers?  There  is  a high  school  two  blocks  away.  I contacted  their  chapter 
of  the  Future  Teachers  of  America.  The  teacher  who  sponsors  the  group 
thought  it  would  be  a wonderful  training  opportunity  for  some  of  the  junior 
and  senior  Future  Teachers  to  read  for  me  in  the  afternoon.  It  gets  my  work 
done  and  it  is  excellent  training  for  the  girls.  They  regard  it  as  a privilege. 

Let's  take  the  matter  of  discipline.  I can't  see,  but  I can  smell. 

When  I am  walking  around  in  my  classroom  I sometimes  pass  a student  and 
smell  chewing  gum.  I don't  say  anything  then,  but  when  I get  back  to  the 
front  of  the  room,  I will  say,  "Johnny,  put  your  chewing  gum  out.  " The 
students  don't  understand  how  I know  who  has  the  gum. 

Before  I was  blind,  there  were  times  when  the  student  who  could 
stand  the  tallest  or  wave  his  hand  the  hardest  or  make  the  most  commotion 
was  called  on  and  got  to  answer  the  question.  In  short,  rudeness  paid  off. 
Now,  things  are  different.  If  the  students  all  yelled  at  once,  there  would 
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be  such  a commotion  that  I wouldn't  call  on  any  of  them  until  they 
quieted  down,  and  it  does  no  good  for  them  to  wave  their  arms  or  stand 
tall.  They  still  raise  their  hands.  This  is  an  automatic  thing  for  school 
children.  But  each  child  calls  out  his  own  name  as  he  raises  his  hand, 
and  they  do  it  in  an  orderly  manner.  My  classroom  is  organized,  and 
the  students  themselves  assume  responsibility  for  helping  to  get  things 

done . 


Of  course  I have  other  duties  than  those  in  the  classroom.  I 
supervise  a cafeteria  where  two  hundred  children  must  eat  in  just  over 
fifteen  minutes.  The  first  day  that  I took  cafeteria  duty  after  I was 
totally  blind  the  children  were  all  fine.  The  second  day  I heard  a com- 
motion and  could  tell  that  some  of  them  were  throwing  their  bag  lunches 
back  and  forth  to  each  other.  I asked  a student  that  I could  rely  on  to 
go  tell  the  ones  involved  that  1 wanted  to  see  them  when  the  period  was 
over.  Those  students  now  constitute  my  corps  of  assistants.  One  of 
them  helps  with  traffic  control  in  the  cafeteria  (we  have  set  up  a one- 
way traffic  system).  Another  goes  up  and  down  the  aisles  pushing 
chairs  in  and  seeing  that  things  are  straight.  The  others  sit  at  my 
table  or  close  by  and  run  errands  for  me  and  help  as  spotters.  I have 
the  reputation  of  having  one  of  the  most  orderly  cafeterias  in  the  school. 

I believe  that  blindness  is  not  preventing  me  from  doing  a good 
job  as  a teacher.  The  school  administration  is  satisfied  with  my  work 
and  only  recently  several  parents  requested  that  their  children  be  per- 
mitted to  be  in  my  classroom  next  year. 

With  all  of  my  activities  as  a teacher  I still  find  time  to  be 
active  in  the  organized  blind  movement.  I am  the  president  of  the 
Alameda  County  Club  of  Adult  Blind,  the  local  affiliate  of  the  Federa- 
tion. We  have  well  over  a hundred  members  in  our  club,  and  we  carry 
on  all  sorts  of  projects  and  activities  --a  blood  bank  for  the  local  blind, 
help  for  the  parents  of  blind  children  of  our  area,  proof  reading  of 
Braille  books  for  blind  children  in  the  public  schools,  and  a program  of 
public  education  about  blindness.  Our  club  is  one  of  forty- two  such 
local  organizations  which  make  up  the  California  Council  of  the  Blind, 
the  state  affiliate  of  the  National  Federation. 

I think  it  is  vital  that  the  bills  now  before  Congress  to  protect 
the  right  of  the  blind  to  organize  and  to  require  that  they  be  consulted 
about  programs  affecting  them  be  passed.  Some  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
agencies  doing  work  for  the  blind  make  this  legislation  necessary.  I 
know  from  my  own  firsthand  experience  as  a blind  person  that  the  most 
valuable  help  which  I received,  and  when  I needed  it  most,  came  from 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
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TESTIMONY 

of 

RICHARD  WILBURN 
Dugway  Proving  Ground 
P.  O.  Box  277 
Dugway,  Utah 

My  name  is  Richard  Wilburn.  I am  the  Chief  of  the  Physical 
Chemistry  Section,  Chemical  Warfare  Operations  at  the  Army  Chemical 
Corps'  Proving  Ground,  Dugway,  Utah.  I have  been  totally  blind  since 
I was  four  years  old. 

When  I received  my  Ph.  D.  in  Chemistry  from  the  University  of 
Washington  in  1954,  there  were  many  who  said  I would  never  find  a job 
as  a working  chemist.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  association  with  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind,  they  might  have  been  right.  As  it  is,  I 
am  working  along  with  other  chemists  in  a program  that  is  considered 
an  important  part  of  our  scientific  defense  effort. 

, I received  my  elementary  education  at  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind  and  then  moved  to  the  State  of  Washington,  where  I attended  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  for  two  years.  I completed  my  high  school 
education  at  Bremerton  Public  High  School  in  1945.  That  fall  I enrolled 
in  the  University  of  Washington  as  a chemistry  major. 

At  this  point  I would  like  to  tell  you  about  an  experience  I had  with 
an  agency  doing  work  for  the  blind.  I applied  to  the  State  Welfare  agency 
for  financial  assistance  in  attending  the  University  to  meet  the  costs  of 
tuition  and  readers.  When  the  agency  learned  that  I planned  to  study 
chemistry,  it  refused  to  grant  the  aid.  The  agency  officials  did  not  be- 
lieve that  a blind  person  could  become  a chemist.  They  told  me  that  they 
would  give  me  financial  assistance  if  I could  secure  a letter  from  the  Uni- 
versity stating  that  I would  be  accepted  as  a chemistry  major.  * I secured 
the  letter.  For  a period  of  three  months  I heard  nothing  from  the  agency. 
Just  before  school  started,  I received  notification  that  aid  had  been  denied. 
The  reason  given  was  that  my  parents  were  able  to  take  care  of  my  ex- 
penses. This  was  difficult  to  understand  in  view  of  the  fact  that  other 
blind  persons  (not  majoring  in  chemistry)  whose  parents  had  more  means 
than  mine  were  receiving  State  assistance.  It  seemed  clear  that  the  real 
reason  for  the  denial  was  the  fact  that  the  State  agency  officials  continued 
to  believe  that  a blind  person  could  not  become  a chemist  and  that  they 
were  protecting  me  from  my  own  folly. 


I entered  the  University  anyway.  After  two  years  of  appeals,  I 
finally  received  the  aid.  In  1949  I got  my  B.  S.  degree  in  chemistry.  The 
work  was  not  at  all  impossible  for  a blind  person  to  do,  and  the  irony  of 
the  situation  was  that  the  very  agency  which  should  have  encouraged  my 
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later  I obtained  my  master's  degree 


efforts  discouraged  them, 
and  after  three  more  years 


Two  years 
, my  Ph.  D. 


In  1954  I left  the  State  of  Washington  and  moved  to  California.  I was 
blind,  I had  a Ph.  D.  in  Chemistry,  and  I had  no  prospects  for  getting  a job. 
I contacted  literally  dozens  of  colleges  and  universities  and  many  private 
companies  but  got  no  offers.  I had  little  money  and  things  looked  pretty 

discouraging. 

About  two  months  after  I arrived  in  California,  I learned  about  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  met  its  president  and  many  of  its 
members.  They  gave  me  the  kind  of  encouragement  and  boost  in  morale 
which  kept  me  trying  to  get  a job.  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I 
had  ever  come  into  contact  with  a group  that  really  believed  that  blind 
people  could  do  things  and  that  I could  be  a chemist. 


They  were  willing  to  do  more  than  just  believe  in  me.  They  arranged 
for  me  to  have  interviews  with  executives  in  the  chemical  industry,  and  when 
difficulties  arose  in  connection  with  my  application  for  a position  in  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Service,  they  really  went  into  action. 


I applied  to  be  put  on  the  register  as  a chemist  in  the  Twelfth  Civil 
Service  Region.  My  qualifications  were  fully  adequate,  and  the  rating  was 
issued.  Within  a month,  however,  my  name  was  removed  from  the  register 
9olely  on  the  ground  of  my  blindness.  The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
immediately  appealed  the  case.  In  the  meantime  I got  a job  in  private  indust- 
ry as  a research  chemist. 


The  rest  of  my  story  is  soon  told.  In  the  fall  of  1955  my  appeal  was 
successful,  and  my  name  was  restored  to  the  Civil  Service  register.  Early 
in  1956  I was  offered  a position  as  a research  chemist  at  the  Dugway  Proving 
Ground.  I accepted  the  offer.  Since  that  time  I have  received  several  pro- 
motions and  have  taught  courses  for  the  University  of  Utah. 

It  is  probably  not  hard  for  you  to  understand  why  I am  a member  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  why  I believe  that  the  proposed 
legislation  protecting  the  right  of  the  blind  to  organize  and  requiring  that 
their  organizations  be  consulted  should  be  passed.  My  case  illustrates 
graphically,  I think,  two  things:  First,  agencies  for  the  blind  are  not  al- 
ways professionally  competent  to  advise  their  blind  clients.  Second,  or- 
ganizations of  the  blind  are  performing  a valuable  and  indispensable  service. 
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TESTIMONY 

of 

PAUL  KIRTON 
820  Fidelity  Union  Life  Bldg. 
Dallas,  Texas 


My  name  is  Paul  Kirton.  I am  an  attorney  licensed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Texas.  I have  my  B.  A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Texas  and  I 
also  have  my  LL . B.  from  there.  Now  I am  on  the  staff  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind;  I practiced  law  for  eighteen  months  in  Dallas,  Texas,  prior 
to  this  position.  While  I was  practicing  law  in  Dallas,  I was  a member  of  the 
Dallas  Chapter  of  the  Lone  Star  State  Federation  of  the  Blind,  and  was  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  local  and  state  organization.  Before  this  I had  been 
a member  of  the  Texas  Federation  of  the  Blind,  but  my  statement  will  explain 
why  I left  that  organization.  The  following  recitals  are  intended  to  illustrate 
the  need  for  protection  of  the  right  of  all  blind  people  to  organize  and  express 
themselve  s . 


As  in  many  other  states,  the  ex-students  of  the  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind  organized  an  alumni  association.  It  has  met  annually  since  the  turn  of 
the  century.  In  1952,  several  leaders  of  the  organization  decided  that  the  or 
ganization  should  be  active  at  all  times  in  promoting  the  social  and  economic 
welfare  of  the  blind  people  of  Texas.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  in- 


corporate and  organize,  and  commence  a program  of  public  education  and  re- 
form legislation  so  that  more  opportunities  could  be  brought  to  more  people. 
Thus,  we  hoped  to  accomplish  self-care  and  self-support.  Once  the  organic* 
zation  began  to  be  more  than  a reunion  meeting,  the  staff  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind  turned  out  en  masse  to  manipulate  elections.  They  were  success- 
ful in  electing  a very  weak  Board  of  Directors  which  has  never  done  anything. 


During  this  period  of  organizational  effort,  many  people  realized  for 
the  first  time  that  they  were  not  free  to  regulate  their  own  affairs.  They  had 
never  really  tried  before  this  time. 


For  myself,  it  was  not  long  before  I discovered  that  this  control  from 
the  Commission  for  the  Blind  reached  into  other  aspects  of  my  life  I was  in 
the  University  of  Texas  Law  School  in  1954  and  had  begun,  like  many  other  law 
students,  to  take  an  active  interest  in  state  politics.  In  fact,  1 was  actively 
supporting  a candidate  for  Governor.  Mr.  Lon  Alsup,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind,  called  me  into  his  office  and  told  me  that 

I was  backing  the  wrong  man  for  Governor.  He  further  stated  that  if  I was  not 
careful  and  did  not  reconsider  my  stand,  he  might  revoke  my  rehabilitation 
program  of  college  training.  I told  him  that  if  he  tried  this,  it  would  make 
excellent  campaign  material.  I will  admit  that  I was  afraid,  for  I knew  my 
family  could  not  finance  the  rest  of  my  education;  nevertheless,  1 refused  to 
submit  to  this  pressure.  Mr.  Alsup  did  not  carry  out  his  threat  After  I left 

college,  I was  determined  to  do  whatever  1 could  to  promote  freedom  in  the 
daily  lives  of  blind  Texas  citizens. 
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It  was  also  in  1954  when  Mr.  Durward  McDaniel,  -a  blind  lawyer  in 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  first  came  into  Texas  in  an  effort  to  acquaint  the 
people  with  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Mr.  McDaniel  first  became 
acquainted  with  Marcus  Roberson,  another  blind  lawyer  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Together  they  began  broadcasting  the  views  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  throughout  the  state.  There  was  already  an  organization  of  blind  people 
in  Dallas  who  called  themselves  the  Texas  Federation  of  the  Blind.  It  was  de- 
cided to  form  a similar  group  in  San  Antonio  and  combine  the  two  into  a state 
organization.  This  was  done  in  October  of  1955. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Dallas  organization,  Mr.  Alsup,  Mr. 

W.  E.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  the  school  for  the  blind,  and  the  staff  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  turned  out  to  debate  against  the  organization  applying 
for  membership  in  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  They  were  successful 
in  defeating  a motion  to  affiliate. 

It  was  then  decided  to  hold  a state  convention  of  the  Dallas  and  San  Antonio 
organizations.  After  these  two  had  formed  a state  organization  with  constitu- 
tion and  officers,  they  intended  to  seek  out  groups  in  other  cities.  But  before 
this  convention  could  be  held,  the  Commission  staff  organized  groups  in  Houston 
and  Aufctin.  These  groups  then  applied  for  membership.  They  were  told  that 
they  could  not  be  seated  until  after  machinery  was  established  for  their  accept- 
ance. Nevertheless,  these  groups  attended  the  convention  and  took  it  over  by 
first  stealing  the  rolls  and  then  by  creating  so  much  disturbance  during  meet- 
ings that  the  police  had  to  be  called. 

Mr.  Alsup  and  the  staff  of  the  Commission  were  again  present  at  this 
Convention.  Mr.  Alsup  was  overheard  to  order  his  workers  to  carefully  select 
the  officers  and  cut  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  the  bone.  This 
they  succeeded  in  doing, 

Vf 

It  was  then  apparent  to  all  of  us  that  no  constructive  work  could  be  done 
in  the  old  organization.  Therefore,  we  formed  the  Lone  Star  State  Federation 
of  the  Blind  and  were  accepted  as  part  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
on  May  7,  1956. 

Meanwhile,  the  agency-organized  group  in  Houston  decided  to  inves- 
tigate the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  the  charges  against  it.  Mr. 

T,  F.  Moody  became  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  He  wrote  to  various  people 
and  organizations  in  gathering  his  information.  A copy  of  that  report  is  here 
attached. 

This  report  was  lo  be  read  and  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Houston 
Chapter  in  October  of  19'>6.  Mi;  Alsup  wrote  a threatening  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Chapter  which  was  read  to  the  group.  The  chapter  adopted  the 
report  anyway.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Moody  was  instructed  to  present  his  re- 
port to  the  State  Convention  of  the  Texas  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
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COMMISSIONER* 


«V.  REGINALD  TAYLOR 

CHAIRMAN 
COLUMBUS.  TEXAS 

ASHER  J.  THOMPSON 
LUBBOCK.  TEXAS 

NELL  L.  SCALES 
AUSTIN.  TEXAS 


STATE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

LAND  OFFICE  BUILDING 
AUSTIN.  TEXAS 

LON  ALSUP.  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY-DIRECTOR 

October  26,  1956 


COMMISSIONERS 

MRS.  PHILIP  A.  KA2EN 

LARSOO.  TEXAS 

DREW  GILLEN 

BLOOMING  OROVE.  TEXAS 

PATRICIO  MENDEZ 
AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


Mr.  W.  T.  Keith,  Jr.,  President 

Houston  Chapter  of  the  Texas  Federation  for  the  Blind 
Houston,  Texas 

Dear  Mr.  Keith* 

Information  has  recently  come  to  me  to  the  effect  that  a meeting  is  to  be  called 
by  the  Houston  Chapter  of  the  Texas  Federation  for  the  Blind  for  Friday  evening, 
November  2nd,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
local  chapter  would  affiliate  with  the  National  Federation  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  interest  of  the  blind  of  this  state,  I want  every  member  of  your  organiza- 
tion to  know  that  I do  not  in  any  manner  endorse  the  National  Federation  and  its 
policies.  Last  week  in  Denver,  while  attending  the  National  Rehabilitation  Asso- 
ciation meeting,  the  Council  of  Executives  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind  went  on 
record  against  the  practices  and  policies  used  by  the  National  Federation  and  es- 
tablished a committee  within  its  organization  to  supply  information  to  any  state 
where  there  was  an  attempt  to  organize  the  state  in  behalf  of  the  National  Feder- 
ation for  the  Blind. 

I want  everyone  to  know  that  I whole-heartedly  approve  of  the  action  taken  by 
this  national  organization  of  Executive  Directors.  It  was  definitely  proved 
at  this  meeting  that  the  policies  used  by  the  National  Federation  for  the  Blind 
had  retarded  the  work  of  the  blind  for  at  least  25  years.  We  do  not  neecj  any 
national  organization  to  tell  Texas  how  to  run  its  program.  If  you  want  to  in- 
vestigate the  work  for  the  blind  in  this  state  or  have  it  done,  then  I suggest 
that  you  write  to  the  Legislative  Chairman  of  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  State 
Legislature  requesting  them  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  this  state,  if  in  your  opinion,  you  think  that  all  programs  are  not  being 
administered  satisfactorily.  This  Legislative  Committee  of  the  State  Legislature 
has  the  authority  to  act  on  matters  of  this  kind  and  again  I reiterate,  we  do  not 
need  people  from  out-of-state  coming  down  here  and  telling  us  how  to  run  our  pro- 
gram. 

If  you  want  to  wreck  the  work  for  the  blind  in  this  state,  then  you  follow  the 
recommendations  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Moody,  one  of  our  stand  operators.  I have 
seen  some  of  the  letters  which  he  has  written  to  the  various  states,  and  his 
statement  says,  "At  present,  the  Houston  Federation  is  independent  of  NFB.  We 
are,  however,  considering  the  possibility  of  affiliation  with  that  organization." 
Mr.  Moody  is  my  friend,  but  nevertheless  I do  not  concur  in  his  thinking  and  the 
only  reason  that  he  is  vitally  interested  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  ab- 
solute control  of  the  equipment  which  is  in  his  stand  and  not  have  any  supervisory 
assistance  from  this  agency. 
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Mr.  W.  T.  Keith,  Jr. 


2 


October  26,  1956 


Mr.  Moody  has  a right  to  his  opinion,  but  I want  everyone  to  know  that  if  Mr. 
Moody  does  not  like  the  way  the  stand  program  is  being  operated  in  this  state, 
there  are  thousands  of  other  blind  people  who  would  give  everything  to  have  the 
stand  which  he  has  and  would  never  gripe  because  they  have  to  pay  a small  agency 
fee. 

This  letter  is  not  to  be  construed  by  any  blind  person  in  this  state  to  mean  that 
this  agency  would  deny  any  service  to  any  blind  person  because  he  belongs  to  the 
National  Federation  for  the  Blind.  We  intend  to  give  the  service  that  is  needed 
to  any  blind  person,  if  he  is  eligible,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  this  agency 
is  in  favor  in  any  manner. of  the  practices  and  policies  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  because  we  are  not. 


Respectfully  submitted 


Loh  Alsup 

Executive  Secretary-Director 


LA  i ew 
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This  letter  from  Mr.  Alsup  was  very  interesting  to  us  in  several 
respects.  Its  menacing  tone  was  so  obvious  that  even  people  unfamiliar 
with  the  program  could  easily  understand  the  thinly  veiled  threat  to 
remove  Mr.  Moody  from  his  position.  While  this  threat  has  never  been 
carried  out,  we  strongly  believe  that  the  only  thing  that  has  prevented 
it  has  been  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  the  letter  were  so  widely  pub- 
licized. The  heinous  act  of  which  Mr.  Moody  is  accused  is  that  of  hoping 
to  do  something  which  has  been  specifically  sanctioned  by  Congress.  In 
1955  Congress  amended  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  to  recognize  the  right  of 
any  state  to  permit  its  blind  operators  to  purchase  their  equipment  and 
to  operate  independently.  Blind  operators  who  own  and  operate  their  stands 
independently  cease  to  be  wards  of  the  state  and  become  a part  of  the  tra- 
ditionally American  free  enterprise  system.  Mr.  Moody  openly  and  honestly 
advocated  the  adoption  of  this  system  in  his  state.  For  this  Mr.  Moody  is 
accused  of  wanting  to  wreck  work  for  the  blind  in  Texas.  Does  it  wreck  work 
for  the  blind  when  blind  persons  become  self-employed  and  self-supporting? 

I do  not  think  so. 

Another  significant  feature  of  Mr.  Alsup's  letter  is  the  announcement 
that  the  National  Council  of  Executives  of  State  Agencies  for  the  Blind, 
which  was  organized  specifically  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  information 
and  promote  cooperation  among  high  echelon  workers  for  the  blind,  had  formed 
a committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  to  it  that  rank  and  file  blind 
people  are  denied  this  same  right  --to  exchange  information  and  cooperate 
through  their  own  organization. 

Mr.  Moody  took  his  report  to  the  convention  of  the  Texas  Federation 
of  the  Blind  in  1956.  Mr.  Moody  was  allowed  15  minutes  in  which  to  present 
his  report.  Then  Mr.  Herman  Kline,  general  manager  of  Colorado  Industries 
for  the  Blind,  was  given  two  hours  to  speak  against  it.  This  incident  again 
proved  to  the  blind  people  of  Texas  the  length  to  which  executives  of  agencies 
for  the  blind  were  willing  to  go  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  or  of  any  independent  organization  of  blind  citizens. 

In  Texas,  as  everywhere  else,  the  state  agency  for  the  blind  is  sup- 
ported through  state  and  federal  taxation.  The  money  which  any  state  agency 
receives  supposedly  is  used  to  provide  needed  services  to  the  blind.  In 
Texas  we  have  definitely  seen  the  diversion  of  the  financial  resources  and 
manpower  of  the  state  agency  for  the  blind  for  purposes  never  intended  by 
Congress  or  the  Texas  legislature.  As  stated  previously,  the  staff  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  turned  out  en  masse  to  manipulate  elections  at 
meetings  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Texas  Federation  of  the  Blind  in  1955,  Mr.  Alsup  and  his 
staff  traveled  to  Dallas  and  applied  every  conceivable  form  of  pressure  in 
order  to  prevent  their  organization  from  applying  for  membership  in  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  A few  weeks  later,  when  it  appeared  that 
the  addition  of  a San  Antonio  chapter  might  result  in  a reversal  of  the  Dallas 
decision  and  thus  bring  about  an  application  for  national  affiliation,  Mr. 
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Alsup  ordered  Texas  Commission  employees  to  form  rubber-stamp 
chapters  in  Austin  and  in  Houston  in  order  to  insure  the  continuance  of 
his  personal  domination.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Texas  Federation, 
held  in  San  Antonio,  hand-picked  delegates  from  these  new  chapters  were 
on  hand  and  voted  on  all  questions  exactly  as  they  were  instructed  by  Mr. 
Alsup  and  his  staff  who  were  also,  of  course,  present  in  full  force. 

In  spite  of  all  Mr.  Alsup 's  efforts,  however,  in  spite  of  all  the 
pressure  he  applied  and  all  the  tax  money  he  spent  applying  it,  an  indepen- 
dent organization  of  the  blind  was  formed  in  Texas,  under  the  name  of  The 
Lone  Star  State  Federation  of  the  Blind.  It  became  the  Texas  affiliate  of 
The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Chapters  were  formed  in  Dallas, 

Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio,  Houston,  Corpus  Christi,  Abilene  and  Amarillo. 

But  Mr.  Alsup  did  not  give  up.  He  began  to  harass  the  new  organization 
and  continued  attempts  to  intimidate  its  members  and  prospective  members. 
The  head  of  a state  agency  for  the  blind  is  in  a position  to  bring  economic, 
as  well  as  social  and  political  pressure  to  bear  on  blind  clients  --  if  he 
chooses  to  do  so.  When  the  chapter  was  formed  in  Amarillo,  Mr.  Alsup 
and  part  of  his  staff  drove  the  five  hundred  miles  from  Austin  to  Amarillo 
just  to  take  part  in  a last-ditch  fight  to  dissuade  the  Amarillo  people,  by 
any  means  possible,  from  joining  our  organization.  He  did  not  stop  with  an 
attack  on  the  National  Federation  and  the  Lone  Star  State  Federation  of  the.. • 
Blind  blit  he  also  made  speeches  to  community  civic  clubs  attacking  person- 
ally the  local  blind  people  who  had  dared  to  join  in  the  face  of  his  disapproval. 
Mr.  Alsup  and  the  Commission  staff  have  continued  their  active  efforts  to 
control  the  old  Texas  Federation  of  the  Blind.  They  have  never  ceased  their 
efforts  to  destroy  the  new  Lone  Star  State  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

We  believe  that  the  only  hope  for  the  blind  people  of  our  state  is  in 
the  adoption  of  this  legislation.  Such  a law  is  absolutely  necessary  if  our 
blind  citizens  are  to  have  the  right  to  join  the  organizations  of  their  choice 
and  express  themselves  without  fear.  We  simply  want  the  ordinary  liberties 
enjoyed  by  all  other  citizens. 
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A REPORT  TO  THE  HOUSTON  CHAPTER  OF  THE 
TEXAS  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND,  BY  THE 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE THE  PURPOSES,  ACTIVITIES  AND  CHARACTER 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


We  the  members  of  the  Special  Investigations  Committee,  have,  during 
the  past  few  months,  devoted  much  time  and  effort  to  the  study  and  contem- 
plation of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Our  findings  are  taken  from 
correspondence,  newspaper  clippings,  bulletins,  brochure,  surveys,  reports 
and  tape  recordings.  The  following  is  a unanimous  report  of  our  findings 
with  respect  to  that  organization.  All  material  is  on  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Houston  Chapter  of  the  Texas  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

PURPOSES  OF  NFB 


The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  an  organization  of  blind  people 
on  a national  level;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  determine,  it  is  the  only  national 
organization  of  the  blind  themselves.  It  is  organized  on  the  principle  that 
the  blind  themselves  should  take  the  lead  in  the  solution  of  their  own  problems 
and  the  promotion  of  their  own  welfare. 

It  is  the  stated  purpose  of  NFB  to  promote  the  social  and  economic  wel- 
fare of  blind  people.  This  they  strive  to  do  through  the  mediums  of  public 
education,  national  legislation,  surveys  and  recommendations  and  court 
action,  when  deemed  necessary. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  leaders  of  NFB  that  blind  people,  acting  in  an  organi- 
zed group,  can,  through  their  own  efforts  and  only  through  their  own  efforts, 
raise  themselves  to  the  social  and  economic  level  of  normal  human  beings. 

The  foregoing  is  a brief  look  at  the  philosophy  and  intentions  of  NFB. 
ACTIVITIES  OF  NFB 


In  order  to  implement  their  aims  and  purposes,  NFB  vigorously  engages 
in  certain  activities  outlined  as  follows: 

Public  Education 

NFB  makes  a sincere  and  continuous  effort  to  reach  the  public  with  in- 
formation concerning  the  abilities,  activities  and  needs  of  the  blind.  This 
is  done  by  way  of  news  print,  radio,  TV  and  pamphLets. 

Educational  pamphlets  are  mailed  out  in  connection  with  their  greeting 
card  program  and  are  distributed  during  White  Cane  Week.  The  emphasis 
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in  these  pamphlets  is  on  "a  hand  up  not  a hand  out  . 

make s every  effort  to  advertise  its  aims  and  activities  to  the  blind 
themselves  also.  This  is  done  through  braille  publications  and  the  free  dis- 
tribution of  booklets,  bulletins,  pamphlets  and  papers  to  all  who  request 

them. 


On  request,  anyone  can  secure  from  NFB  copies  of  their  reports  to 
governors  in  the  different  states  where  they  have  conducted  surveys,  copies 
of  tenBroek's  writings  and  speeches,  and  copies  of  the  writings  and  speeches 
of  other  key  men  in  NFB.  They  have  available  in  braille  an  informative 
pamphlet  entitled  "What  is  NFB?". 

NFB  regularly  mails  out  bulletins,  in  print  or  braille,  which  keep  the 
blind  informed  of  the  plans  and  actions  of  NFB  and  of  all  current  legislation 
for  the  blind  pending  in  Congress.  These  bulletins  summarize  the  bills, 
give  the  names  of  the  senators  and  congressmen  involved  and  urge  the  blind 
to  write  their  representatives,  expressing  their  feelings  in  the  matter. 

Legislation 

/ 

NFB  writes,  introduces  and  sponsors  legislation  for  the  blind  in  Congress. 
They  are  also  aler:  to  detect  and  oppose  any  bills  or  amendments  to  bills 
which  they  do  not  consider  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  blind.  To  serve 
these  ends  a permanent  lobby  is  maintained  by  NFB  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  year,  for  example,  NFB  attempted  to  secure  the  passage  of  a bill 
in  Congress  to  amend  the  social  security  act  in  an  effort  to  place  the  blind 
under  disability  insurance,  which  they  were  partly  successful  in  doing. 

Surveys  of  Programs  for  the  Blind 


When  invited  to  do  so  by  the  Governor  of  a State,  NFB  conducts  surveys 
of  programs  for  the  blind  in  any  given  state.  When  the  survey  is  completed, 
a report  is  submitted  to  the  Governor  as  to  their  findings  and  recommendations. 
Such  surveys  are  ordinarily  conducted  by  a two-man  team.  To  date,  only 
three  such  surveys  have  been  made  in  the  United  States. 

Court  Actions 


On  occasions,  NFB  goes  into  court  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  blind. 

Ordinarily,  NFB's  reason  for  taking,  or  recommending,  recourse  to 
law  is  the  protection  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  blind.  An  example,  is 
the  Federal  Civil  Service  Suit. 

At  present,  however,  NFB  has  a slander  suit  pending  against  Mr.  Roy 
Kumpe,  director  of  the  Southwest  Rehabilitation  Center,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
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The  two  court  actions  referred  to  here  will  be  gone  into  further  later  in 
this  report. 

Membership  Campaign 

The  NFB  is  engaged  in  a very  active  campaign  for  new  State  affiliates. 

At  its  birth  in  1940,  NFB  comprised  only  seven  states.  It  now  boasts  42  state 
affiliates.  In  the  very  near  future,  it  expects  to  be  48  states  strong. 

National  Conventions 

Once  a year  NFB  assembles  its  membership  in  a National  Convention. 
Their  1956  Convention  had  an  attendance  of  over  700  members. 

Promotion  of  Higher  Education 


At  the  last  convention  of  NFB,  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

"Be  it  resolved  that  a graduate  fellowship  be  established  to  be  awarded  to 
a blind  student,  to  be  administered  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, subject  to  the  availability  of  funds." 

ORGANIZATION  OF  NFB 

NFB  is  organized  after  the  fashion  of  our  own  Texas  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  Local  chapters  elect  State  Federations.  These  State  Federations  in 
convention  then  elect  the  officers  of  the  National  Federation.  The  officers  of 
the  National  Board  are  chosen  from  among  the  officers  of  the  different  State 
affiliates.  Our  study  shows  the  officers  of  the  National  Board  to  be  widely 
dispersed  among  the  States.  There  is  also  considerable  variation  in  their 
occupations . 

An  affiliate  of  NFB  is  an  independent  body  within  its  own  State.  It  is  not 
policed  nor  regulated  by  the  National  organization.  NFB  decides  and  imple- 
ments programs  only  on  a National  level.  The  State  affiliate  must  decide 
state  programs.  It  can,  however,  call  upon  the  National  organization  for 
assistance  which  it  will  then  receive  to  the  extent  of  money  and  manpower 
available. 

NFB  has  five  officers:  president,  first  vice-president,  second  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Each  of  these  officers  is  elected  for 
a period  of  two  years.  These  officers,  together  with  eleven  other  elected 
members,  make  up  the  National  Board. 

Each  year,  usually  during  the  month  of  July,  NFB  holds  a National  Con- 
vention. This  convention  is  the  governing  body  of  the  Federation.  It  is  at 
these  national  conventions  that  all  major  policy  decisions  are  decided  upon, 
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with  each  State  having  one  vote  and  an  equal  right  to  be  heard  in  all  matters. 
Between  conventions  the  executive  committee  is  the  governing  body,  acting 
on  any  matter  of  urgency  which  may  arise  from  the  press  of  business. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  over  the  conventions,  imple- 
ment the  policies  of  the  Federation,  supervise  the  functions  of  all  com- 
mittees, hire  and  fire  the  employed  staff. 

None  of  the  elected  officers  of  NFB  receive  any  compensation  for  their 
services.  Only  the  hired  staff  receives  pay. 

PRESIDENT  OF  NFB 

Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek,  who  founded  NFB  in  1940,  is  president.  He  has 
been  president  since  its  inception.  Some  people  say  that  his  continuous 
tenure  of  office  constitutes  a dictatorship,  but  this  committee's  examination 
of  NFB's  constitution  and  by-laws  show  that  this  organization  is  free  to  elect 
another  man  for  president  any  time  it  so  chooses.  There  is  a shuffling  of 
the  other  officers.  They  are  not  all  as  popular  as  tenBroek. 

A brief  look  at  Dr.  tenBroek's  enormous  achievements  may  shed  a little 
light  on  why  the  majority  of  the  State  affiliates  always  cast  their  vote  for 
tenBroek  for  president: 

1.  Dr.  tenBroek  is  founder  and  president  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind. 

2.  He  is  president  of  the  American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind. 

3.  He  is  president  of  Opportunities  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

4.  He  is  a member  of  President  Eisenhower's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Physically  Handicapped. 

5.  Dr.  tenBroek  is  a member  of  the  Social  Welfare  Board  of  the  State 
of  California,  which  is  a policy  making  body  controlling  one -third  of  the 
budget  of  the  State  of  California. 

He  was  originally  appointed  to  this  board  by  Governor  Warren  and  later 
reappointed  by  Governor  Knight  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Senate. 

6.  Dr.  tenBroek  is  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Speech  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  having  28  sighted  professors  under  his  supervision. 

7.  He  is  a constitutional  lawyer  of  note. 
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Among  other  things,  he  has  written  a paper  on  "The  Constitution  and  the 
Right  of  Free  Movement".  This  paper,  dealing  primarily  with  State  resi- 
dence laws,  has  been  adopted  as  the  "bible"  of  the  National  Travelers  Aid 
Society.  They  have  printed  thousands  of  copies  of  this  paper  and  have  dis- 
tributed copies  to  most  of  the  public  libraries. 

He  also  received  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  Award  for  the  best 
book  on  political  science  in  the  year  1955.  This  award  was  presented  before 
a large  assembly  and  carried  with  it  a thousand  dollar  cash  prize. 

These  are  not  all  of  the  achievements  of  Dr.  tenBroek,  but  they  will 
suffice  to  give  one  a view  of  the  stature  of  this  man. 

NFB'S  FUND  RAISING  PROGRAMS 

Every  year,  the  third  week  in  May  is  set  aside  by  NFB  for  the  purpose 
of  fund  raising  and  public  education.  During  this  week,  the  chapters  of 
State  affiliates  engage  in  the  sale  of  miniature  white  canes,  etc.  , along  with 
the  distribution  of  educational  pamphlets.  Radio  and  TV  publicity  is  also  a 
part  of  the  program  for  this  week.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  "a  hand  up  and 
not  a hand  out".  , 

NFB  also  has  a greeting  card  program.  Each  year  NFB  mails  greeting 
cards  into  the  States  of  its  different  affiliates.  These  caTds  are  mailed  out 
"on  approval"  to  the  general  public,  which  means  they  are  expected  to  be 
paid  for  or  returned.  Each  box  of  cards  has  the  NFB  brnBlem  stamped  on  it 
and  contains  the  usual  educational  leaflet. 

Since  the  last  convention,  however,  NFB  is  placing  emphasis  on  sale  of 
these  cards  by  individuals  and  chapters  of  State  affiliates. 

As  far  as  we  can  determine,  NFB  realizes  at  least  15  cents  a box  from 
the  National  mailing  of  greeting  cards  and  25  cents  from  direct  selling  by 
chapters  or  members.  The  year  1954  NFB  received  in  excess  of  $102,  000, 
and  the  year  1955  $150,  000,  from  its  greeting  card  program.  Half  of  this 
amount  was  returned  to  the  different  State  affiliates  as  their  share. 

NFB's  greeting  card  program  is  frowned  on  by  the  Better  Business 
Bureau,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  mailing  out  of  merchandise  "on 
approval".  However,  it  is  optional  with  each  State  affiliate  whether  it 
chooses  to  participate  in  the  greeting  card  program.  No  cards  are  mailed 
into  the  territorial  boundaries  of  affiliates  unless  so  desired. 

The  following  is  a quotation  from  a letter  received  from  George  Card: 

"As  some  of  you  are  aware,  it  appeared  for  a time  that  there  would  be 
no  fall  mailing  of  greeting  cards  this  year  and  whether  there  would  be  a 
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gpj>jj}g  mailing  was  very  much  in  doubt.  Tug  reason  for  this  has  been  that 
the  United  States  Post  Office  does  not  look  with  favor  upon  any  type  of  un- 
ordered  merchandise  mailings  made  by  a third  party  in  the  name  of  a 
charity.  The  theory  of  the  postal  authorities  is  that  the  recipient  of  the 
mailings  always  believes  that  all  of  the  purchase  price,  or  nearly  all  of  it, 
goes  to  the  charity.  Our  position  is  that  the  recipient  realizes  that  there 
are  always  substantial  costs  involved,  the  same  as  with  any  ordinary  mer- 
cantile transaction,  and  that  the  charity  can  receive  only  a reasonable  profit. 
We  believe  that  the  postal  officials  are  not  justified  in  stopping  our  greeting 
card  mailing  and  do  not  have  the  legal  authority  to  do  so.  We  are  currently 
threshing  these  matters  out  with  them  but  meanwhile  the  National  Federation 
and  Federated  Industries  (our  mailing  contractors)  have  been  reluctant  to 
risk  a large  and  expensive  mailing  while  the  issue  is  in  doubt.  " 

TWO  CURRENT  PROJECTS  OF  NFB  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  REHABILITATION 


In  Federal  Civil  Service 


Some  time  ago,  NFB  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  instruct- 
ing the  Civil  Service  Department  to  place  the  names  of  blind  applicants  on  its 
registers  for  the  jobs  which  they  could  do.  The  Civil  Service  Department 
countered  with  the  flat  statement  that  they  had  no  jobs  which  blind  people 
could  do  and  refused  to  place  their  names  on  the  register. 

NFB  gathered  statements  from  approximately  100  blind  persons  who 
were  successfully  engaged  in  jobs  of  the  type  which  Civil  Service  has  to  offer 
and  went  to  court.  In  order  to  win  the  case,  Civil  Service  destroyed  the 
register  involved,  claiming  that,  since  there  was  no  register,  the  issue  had 
become  a moot  question.  This  action  lost  the  case  for  the  blind. 

However,  victory  of  the  Civil  Service  Department  was  not  exactly  com- 
plete, as  the  wide  publicity  which  NFB  gave  to  the  trial  attracted  the  attention 
of  influential  men  in  Washington,  including  Congressmen. 

Today,  one  blind  man  is  employed  in  Federal  Civil  Services  as  a research 
chemist,  another  as  a nuclear  research  physicist  and  another  is  employed 
as  a lawyer. 

At  present  NFB  is  trying  to  get  the  names  of  blind  applicants  on  the 
register  for  switchboard  jobs.  The  department  is  refusing  to  examine  blind 
applicants  but  NFB  is  continuing  to  pursue  the  matter  and  expects  eventual 
victory  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  resolution  passed  at  the  last  convention; 

fBe  it  resolved  that  this  Convention  expresses  its  heartiest  commend- 
ation to  all  officials  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  who 
have  shown  their  deep  interest  in  the  Blind  by  their  actions  to  promote  equality 
of  opportunity;  and  that  this  Convention  strongly  urge*  the  Civil  Service 
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Commission  to  continue  with  greatest  possible  speed  the  expansion  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  Blind;  and  Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  this  organi- 
sation pledge  its  cooperation  and  its  support  to  the  Commission  and  interested 
officials  in  all  efforts  to  open  an  ever-widening  variety  of  positions  and 
classifications  to  the  Blind." 

In  the  Teaching  Profession 


Formerly,  in  California  for  example,  the  application  forms  for  the  cre- 
dentials of  public  school  teacher  made  blindness  a condition  of  ineligibility. 

The  removal  of  this  discrimination  was  directly  due  to  the  intense  efforts 
of  the  California  Council  of  the  Blind  with  aid  from  NFB. 

Now,  in  California,  there  are  six  blind  persons  employed  as  public  school 
teachers.  In  Ohio  there  are  sixteen.  One  or  more  have  been  placed  on  per- 
manent tenure.  At  least  half  of  those  in  California  are  reported  to  be  totally 
blind,  as  are  the  majority  of  those  in  Ohio. 

NFB  feels  that  the  employment  opportunities  for  the  blind  which  are 
offered  in  the  Federal  Civil  Service  and  the  public  school  systems  are  re- 
presentative of  the  kind  of  jobs  which  implement  the  goal  of  NFB,  namely, 
the  integration  of  the  blind  into  society  on  a bapis  of  equality. 

PREFERENTIAL  TREATMENT  OF  THE  BLIND 

Dr.  tenBroek  has  made  a speech  on  the  subject  of  preferential  treatment 
of  the  blind,  which,  it  seems,  is  highly  controversial.  In  his  speech, 

Dr.  tenBroek  expresses  his  disapproval  of  any  sheltered  situation  as  a way 
of  life  for  the  blind.  In  his  opinion  it  is  unwise  to  emphasize  the  perpetuation 
of  institutions  which  segregate  and  exclude  the  blind  from  the  general  public. 

He  advocates  programs  which  emphasize  integration  into  the  sighted  world 
as  normal  human  beings  with  normal  pay. 

For  example,  tenBroek  regards  lighthouses  as  being  primarily  segregated 
centers  of  occupational  therapy.  He  is  opposed  to  having  lighthouse  work 
classified  as  rehabilitation,  for  it  promotes  neither  the  social  nor  the  economic 
equality  of  the  blind.  tenBroek  does  not  advocate  that  lighthouses  should  be 
abolished,  but  he  does  certainly  stress  that  the  blind  can  and  must  outgrow 
them  if  they  are  to  realize  their  full  potential. 

NFB  philosophy  does  not  form  the  perpetuation  of  certain  forms  of  pre- 
ferential treatment  of  the  blind.  Their  attitude  and  actions  towards  changes  in 
the  present  setup,  however,  seems  to  be  definitely  evolutionary  rather  than 
revolutionary. 
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NFB  ON  PENSIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

NFB  is  in  favor  of  higher  pensions  for  the  blind  than  is  prevalent  in 
many  states,  but  they  do  not  conceive  of  pensions  for  the  blind  as  a way  of 
life,  but  rather,  as  a temporary  expedient.  It  is  their  opinion  that  relief 
rolls  should  provide  relief;  but  they  must  also  provide  the  means  of  escape 

from  them. 

The  type  of  public  assistance  grant  which  NFB  wants  is  one  which  will 
reduce  aid  payments  on  a sliding  scale  in  ratio  to  the  increased  earning 
power  of  the  recipient.  They  feel  that  this  approach  will  offer  the  recipient 
much  greater  incentive  to  become  gainfully  employed,  thus  fostering  rehabili- 
tation. 

It  is  the  long-range  plan  of  NFB,  however,  to  get  the  needy  and  the  aged 
blind  off  the  public  doles  and  place  them  under  the  National  disability  insurance. 
To  this  end,  they  introduced  into  Congress  a bill  of  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  A few  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were  enacted  into  Public 
Law  880,  84th  Congress,  which  is  known  as  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
Act  of  1956. 

i 

/ 

NFB  did  not  get  all  it  asked  for.  This  was  the  first  step,  however,  and 
it  intends  to  continue  pressing  the  matter.  NFB  was  supported  in  this  action 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 


PART  II 

A report  on  the  Surveys  of  Programs  for  the  Blind  made  by  NFB  in 
certain  states: 

NFB  wrecked  the  programs  for  the  blind  in  Colorado,  causing  the  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  rehabilitation  money  to  the  blind  of  that  State.  This  is 
the  accusation  which  we  submitted  to  Governor  Johnson  of  Colorado.  He 
referred  our  letter  to  Herman  Kline,  head  of  Colorado  Industries  for  the 
Blind  (CIB)  for  reply.  Mr,  Kline's  letter  was  full  of  dates  and  facts. 

In  1953,  an  attempt  was  made  to  audit  the  books  of  CIB.  Matters  were  in 
such  a deplorable  condition  that  the  auditors  were  unable  to  come  up  with  a 
report.  As  a result,  in  January  1955  the  legislature  refused  to  appropriate 
any  more  funds  to  CIB.  At  this  point,  the  rehabilitation  programs  were  on 
the  verge  of  collapse. 

At  the  personal  intervention  of  the  Governor,  however,  the  legislature 
decided  to  appropriate  funds  directly  to  the  governor's  office  and  give  him  a 
chance  to  set  matters  in  order.  Whereupon,  the  governor  appointed  Kline  in 
April,  1955  as  director  of  CIB  with  the  understanding  that  Kline  would  have 
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time  to  study  the  situation.  After  some  study,  Kline  recommended  that  the 
governor  invite  NFB  to  make  a survey  of  programs  for  the  blind  in  Colorado. 

In  response  to  the  governor's  request,  NFB  conducted  their  survey  in 
the  latter  part  of  May,  1955.  Their  evaluation  and  recommendations  were 
submitted  in  a report  to  the  governor.  The  report  was  publicly  approved 
by  Governor  Johnson  and  was  adopted. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  survey  resulted  in  a new  bill 
for  the  blind  of  Colorado,  which  was  passed  in  January,  1956.  This  bill  gives 
new  hope  to  the  blind  of  that  state. 

According  to  Kline,  the  rehabilitation  program  in  Colorado  is  now  expand- 
ing and,  before  too  long,  they  hope  to  have  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

Kline  indicates  there  is  a controversy  with  him  and  the  local  affiliate  of  NFB 
because  the  local  group  feels  that  a qualified  blind  person  should  be  director 
of  CIB. 

We  received  a letter  from  A.  L.  Archibald,  Executive  Secretary  of  NFB, 
which  agreed  with  the  letter  from  Mr,  Kline,  and  also  enlarged  on  specific 
improvements  brought  about  by  the  survey. 

Arkansas 


NFB  wrecked  the  programs  for  the  blind  in  Arkansas.  This  is  the 
accusation  we  submitted  to  Orval  E.  Faubus,  Governor  of  Arkansas;  Roy 
Kumpe,  director  of  Southwest  Adjustment  Center;  and  Dr.  Ray  Penix, 
president  of  the  Arkansas  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1955,  an  NFB  investigating  team  began  a 
survey  of  programs  for  the  blind  in  Arkansas  at  the  request  of  the  governor. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October,  they  submitted  to  him  a report  of  their  findings 
and  recommendations. 

Governor  Faubus  said  in  his  letter  to  us  that  the  survey  stirred  up  a 
hornet*s  nest  in  Arkansas.  He  feels  that  the  report  contains  many  good  and 
constructive  recommendations,  but  he  laments  the  fact  that  the  team  permitted 
itself  to  become  embroiled  in  difficulties  with  certain  agencies.  The  reference 
here  is  aimed  specifically  at  Roy  Kumpe  of  the  Southwest  Adjustment  Center. 

Kumpe  refused  to  let  the  team  examine  the  books  and  activities  of  the 
Southwest  Adjustment  Center,  although  Card  and  Jernigan  were  equipped 
with  proper  authorization  from  the  governor  to  do  so.  Kumpe  contended  that 
his  books  were  confidential.  It  is  true  that  the  Lions  are  back  of  the  South- 
west Adjustment  Center,  but  it  does  receive  money  and  help  from  the  State. 
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In  a published  article,  Kumpe  referred  to  the  NFB  as  a vicious  and  un- 
scrupulous organization.  He  also  stated  that  Card  and  Jernigan  were  incom- 
petent to  conduct  a survey.  Because  of  such  remarks,  NFB  is  suing  Kumpe  for 
slander  and  defamation  of  character.  Until  this  suit  is  decided,  the  heat  will 
be  on  in  Arkansas. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Kumpe  is  the  only  person  who  did  not  reply  to  our  letter 
of  inquiry.  From  what  we  can  learn,  Kumpe  doesn't  seem  to  be  too  well 
liked  by  the  blind  of  Arkansas.  They  refer  to  him  as  "The  Kingfish",  and  it 
doesn't  seem  to  be  a term  of  endearment. 

The  Arkansas  Federation  of  the  Blind  thoroughly  approves  the  survey 
report  made  in  their  State,  and  its  recommendations  and  are  desirous  of 
having  these  recommendations  put  into  effect.  They  are  trying  to  get  the 
report  adopted  through  publicity  and  letters  to  State  legislators,  organi- 
zations and  influential  people  of  the  State,  Perhaps  after  the  hornet's  nest  has 
cooled  down,  the  report  will  be  adopted  and  its  recommendations  put  to  good 
use. 


In  spite  of  the  controversy,  there  is  better  treatment  of  the  Blind  already, 
as  indicated  by  correspondence.  , 

Oklahoma 


NFB  wrecked  the  programs  for  the  blind  in  Oklahoma.  They  even  de- 
stroyed the  Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Blind,  These  are  the  accusations 
which  took  our  investigation  of  NFB  into  Oklahoma  where  we  contacted 
Governor  Raymond  Gary  and  Edward  A.  Hill,  President  of  the  Oklahoma 
Association  of  the  Blind. 


From  Mr,  Hill's  reply,  we  quote  passages  as  follows: 

"There  has  been  no  survey  team  for  the  NFB  in  Oklahoma  to  make  any 
kind  of  survey.  However,  the  Oklahoma  Association  of  the  Blind  is  actively 
cooperating  with  the  governor's  committee  for  the  blind  in  its  efforts  to 
make  a survey  of  existing  services  now  available  for  the  blind  in  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  those  services  and  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending additional  needed  services  and  improvements  in  those  already 
existing. ,f 

"It  is  not  the  policy  of  NFB  to  wreck  programs,  rather  it  is  their  policy 
to  help  build  programs  which  will  best  serve  the  blind.  As  you  may  know, 
the  NFB  never  makes  a survey  unless  it  i3  invited  to  do  so.  The  three  sur- 
veys made  by  NFB  have  been  made  at  the  formal  request  of  the  Governor  of 
those  three  states.  Furthermore,  it  isn't  the  policy  of  NFB  to  rule  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  blind  m any  state.  NFB  believes  in  giving  the  blind  the 
facts  and  letting  the  blind  of  each  state  run  its  own  internal  affairs." 
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"The  Commission  was  abolished  by  Act  of  Legislature  in  1947.  This  act 
was  officially  supported  by  the  Oklahoma  Association  of  the  Blind  and  by  a 
majority  of  the  organized  blind  people  of  Oklahoma. 

"The  Commission  had  become  a dumping  ground  for  minor  political  appoint- 
ees who  had  no  sincere  interest  in  programs  for  the  blind.  This  point  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  its  last  ten  years,  the  Commission  had  a total  of 
nine  different  executive  directors.  The  service  programs  operated  by  the 
Commission  had  steadily  declined  under  these  conditions  and  documentary 
evidence  of  malfeasance  was  discovered. 

"The  removal  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  of  Oklahoma  has  meant  simply 
this:  a larger  program  in  small  business,  a larger  program  in  specialized 

training  in  both  the  skills  and  higher  education,  industrial  placement  agents 
which  we  didn't  have  before,  a gradual  opening  of  industry  to  employment  of  the 
blind,  and  a greatly  enlarged  vending  stand  program.  It  is  important  to  point 
out  that  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  which  abolished  our  Commission  created  in 
its  stead  a special  section  of  service  to  the  blind,  under  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education.  Thus,  you  see  that  there  was  a transfer  and  a substitution 
rather  than  the  wrecking  or  abolishing  of  service  programs." 

Our  letter  to  Governor  Raymond  Gary  was  referred  to  Mr,  Waldo  E.  Stephens 
for  reply. 

Mr.  Stephens,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Committee  for  the  Blind, 
set  up  to  survey  various  programs  both  public  and  private  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa which  affect  the  blind,  substantiated  the  facts  in  Mr.  Hill's  letter  con- 
cerning the  abolition  of  the  Commission  and  the  transfer  of  services  for  the 
blind  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education. 

Nevada 

According  to  NFB,  their  survey  of  Nevada  programs  for  the  blind  were 
authorized  by  the  Governor.  They  have  made  their  evaluation  and  recommend- 
ations and  have  submitted  them  to  the  governor.  The  governor  has  publicly 
approved  it  and  has  it  under  consideration. 

We  have  not  investigated  this  survey,  because  of  lack  of  time  and  to  our 
knowledge  there  has  been  no  criticisms  concerning  this  survey,  which  was 
conducted  by  a three  man  team. 

Mas  sachusetts 

In  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  there  was  no  survey,  but  we  decided  to  pick 
one  state  at  random  to  see  what  we  would  find. 
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Our  letter  was  directed  to  Governor  Herter  who  referred  it  to  John  F 

Mungovan,  Director  of  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  the  Blind.  The 
following  is  a summary  of  his  reply: 


♦ J I1?6  ‘'•Ia8sachusetts  affiliate  of  NFB  is  an  organization  called  the  Associ- 
w«l»h  m Massachusetts.  « has  Chapters  in  several  cities  of  the  Common. 

ealth  (Mass. ).  It  is  headed  by  a group  of  responsible  and  capable  blind 
people.  On  the  whole,  this  organization  cooperates  very  well  with  this  Division 

f M 13  ^ V the  only  agency  offering  complete  services  to  the  blind  people’ 
of  Massachusetts.  The  organization  in  Massachusetts  is  interested  in  pro- 
moting legislation  and,  in  the  last  several  years,  has  always  conferred  with 

Mr.  Mungovan  before  presenting  any  bills  to  the  Legislature  ti,' 

also  interested  in  promoting  recreational  a„l  1 8 .. *"  ThlS  grOUp  18 
people,  none  of  wh’ch  at  present  extt  if thfsUte 

a responTibfer'agfncy' wMch  * ,MaS8achu8e«a  ‘he  local  affiliate  is 

and  are  reasonable  and  prudent  in  theVstaJ  Wisi  I”08*  legitimate  methods 
achusetts  Associated  Blind  is  looked  upon  as  a sound  ZcUty.™’  ***  MaSS’ 


SUMMARY 


PART  III 


hidden.  They  welcome  the  chance  at  aU  tim  t d NFB  n°thing  iS 

activities  to  the  blind  and  sighted  alike"  The  h ad^ertlse  their  Policies  and 

committee  in  opening  up  the  wlv  for  their  6 mOSt  helpful  to  this 

* p e waV  tor  thejr  own  investigation. 

We  have  concerned  ourselves  t-  i • 

primary  concern  has  been  the  investigation  of  lnV6Stigation  of  NFB<  but  our 
effect  that  NFB  has  practiced  the  wreckage  of  “nSUpP°rted  accusations  to  the 
in  Colorado,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  8 pr°grams  for  the  blind;  namely 

Our  investigation  discloses  the  fact  that  NFR  j 

surveys  of  programs  for  the  blind  TheQ  made,  m all,  three  State 

of  Colorado,  Arkansas  and  Nevada  In  6 ^Urveys  were  conducted  in  the  States 
by  NFB  at  the  formal  request  ££  **“  WaS 

team  and  adopted  the  repo' rtfsfbmiu  3 commended  the  w°rk  of  the  survey 

intense  friction  and  f Ark“*“'  er.  the  ~ 

result  of  the  feud  between  NFB  and  B * 8 *°  bear  uPon  the  gove  rnor  as  a 

of  the  team's  report  in  that  State  Things'1"1^  if®  prevented  the  adoption 

before  the  final  results  of  NFB^'surf T u ^ ‘°  C°Ql  °ff  in  Arkansas 

We  do  not  expect  to  see  the  governor  alrT  t de|erm‘ned  or  properly  evaluated. 

of  its  merits,  until  the  court  action  against  K * ^kanSas  SurveV-  irrespective 

action  against  Kumpe  has  been  decided. 
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The  committee  members  were  surprised  to  find  that  NFB  had  never  at 
any  time  conducted  a survey,  or  taken  any  sort  of  stand  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  This  seemed  rather  peculiar  to  us  in  view  of  the 
drastic  and  definite  nature  of  the  NFB  wreck  rumors  which  we  received  concerning 
that  State  from  otherwise  responsible  people.  In  fact,  the  blind  of  Oklahoma  do 
not  seem  to  be  in  any  sort  of  plight.  As  far  as  we  can  determine,  they  have 
progressive,  expanding  programs  supported  by  the  blind  of  that  State,  working 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  governor. 

Time  prevented  us  from  making  a true  examination  of  the  Nevada  survey 
by  NFB.  We  understand,  however,  that  the  governor  commended  the  survey 
team  and  publicly  adopted  its  report.  We  have  heard  no  "wreck  rumors" 
concerning  NFB  in  Nevada;  and,  from  what  we  have  learned,  we  do  not  expect 
to  hear  any. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigation,  we  read  the  Colorado  and  Arkansas 
reports.  These  were  duplicate  copies  of  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  NFB  survey  team,  exactly  as  they  were  submitted  to  the  governors  of  those 
States.  The  reports  show  George  Card  and  Kenneth  Jernigan,  the  survey  team 
in  each  case,  to  be  highly  capable  and  well  qualified  for  the  job  they  were  doing. 
There  was  no  sign  of  arrogance  in  these  reports, and  we  were  impressed  with 
the  thoroughness  of  their  findings  and  the  quality  of  their  recommendations. 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  survey  team  is  not  merely  to  find  fault.  In 
manycases  the  teams'  evaluation  of  a program  or  institution  are  commendatory. 
For  example,  they  stated  that  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  is  one  of  the 
very  best  in  the  country. 

As  an  example  of  the  quality  of  their  recommendations,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing which  was  taken  from  the  Arkansas  Survey: 

"We  recommend  that  you,  Governor  Faubus,  appoint  a permanent  committee 
to  promote  the  employment  of  the  blind,  the  committee  to  begin  its  work 
immediately  and  to  consist,  among  others,  of  a representative  from  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  a key  figure  from  the  banking  world;  several  manu- 
facturers and  business  men;  one  or  two  top  labor  leaders;  a leader  in  the 
advertising  profession  and  at  least  two  blind  persons  who  have  demonstrated  a 
knowledge  of,  and  interest  in  the  problems  of  blind  employment,  It  should  be 
the  duty  of  this  committee  to  prepare  and  disseminate  appropriate  publicity 
concerning  the  potentialities  and  accomplishments  of  the  blind  and  to  cooperate 
with  existing  agencies  for,  and  organizations  of  the  blind,  by  keeping  in  constant 
touch  with  whatever  placement  activities  now  exist.  The  committee  should  also 
contact  employers,  (including  heads  of  departments  in  both  state  and  municipal 
governments),  to  persuade  them  to  employ  competent  blind  workers  . . . ." 

Our  study  reveals  the  NFB  investigating  team  to  be  purely  and  simply  a 
fact-finding  body.  It  enters  a State  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  programs  for 
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the  blind  at  the  formal  request  of  the  governor,  publicizes  its  findings  and 
leaves  the  State.  Any  use  to  which  the  report  may  be  put  is  thenceforth  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  blind  of  that  State. 

In  the  three  States  which  we  have  carefully  studied,  we  find  that  NFB  has 
wrecked  no  programs  for  the  blind  and  has  caused  the  loss  of  no  dollars,  in 
any  kind  of  money,  to  the  blind.  In  Colorado,  their  findings  and  recommendations 
resulted  in  improved  and  expanded  programs  for  the  blind.  In  Arkansas,  their 
survey  has  produced  no  change.  In  Oklahoma,  they  made  no  survey. 

In  Massachusetts,  a State  we  picked  at  random,  the  report  on  NFB  and  its 
affiliate  was  very  favorable.  This  is  but  one  example  of  thirty-eight  other 
States  in  the  Union  where  NFB  remains  uncritic? zed  and  where  time  has  not 
permitted  us  to  examine. 

In  Berkeley,  California,  for  example,  is  located  the  National  headquarters 
of  NFB.  There  also  is  the  California  Council  of  the  Blind,  a strong  affiliate  of 
NFB.  This  makes  California  a double  NFB  state.  Here,  then,  NFB  has  its 
greatest  chance  to  prove  itself,  you  might  say. 

What  is  the  case  in  California?  Briefly  stated,  California  is  reputed  to 
have  one  of  the  better  all  around  setups  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  Dr.  tenBroek,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  has  been  unanimously  appointed 
to  his  second  term  on  the  Board  of  one  of  the  most  important  governing  bodies 
of  that  State. 

This  is  indicative  of  the  character  of  NFB  and  the  quality  of  its  leadership. 

The  committee  feels  that  NFB  is  justifiably  proud  of  their  achievements  for 
the  blind  in  the  field  of  civil  service  and  in  the  teaching  profession.  We  cited 
the  two  examples  in  the  body  of  our  report,  in  particular,  because  they  furnish 
excellent  examples  of  what  only  blind  people  can  do  for  themselves  in  concerted 
action. 

Independence  of  thought  and  action  on  the  part  of  the  blind  is  the  cornerstone 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  It  is  a basic  tenet  of 
NFB  that  the  blind  must  lead  the  blind,  speaking  for  them  in  matters  affecting 
their  interest,  with  the  voice  of  primary  authority.  And  this  premise  they  adhere 
to  without  stint. 

Much  light  can  be  shed  upon  the  basic  philosophy  of  NFB  by  taking  a look  at 
Dr.  tenBroek's  answer  to  the  question:  "What  do  the  blind  want?" 

Dr.  tenBroek  says:  "What  the  blind  need  and  want  is  rehabilitation,  not 

resignation;  acceptance,  not  toleration;  brotherhood,  not  patronage;  independence 
and  interdependence,  not  benevolent  protection." 
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(This  committee  recommends  that  the  Texas  Federation  of  the  Blind  con- 
sider affiliation  with  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  ) 

This  committee  recommends  to  the  Houston  Chapter  of  the  Texas  Federation 
of  the  Blind  that  this  report  be  accepted  and  then  referred  to  the  State  Con- 
vention for  action. 
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TESTIMONY 

of 

RALPH  L.  THOMPSON 
104  West  Hanlon  Street 
Tampa,  Florida 

My  name  is  Ralph  Lawrence  Thompson.  I reside  at  104  West  Hanlon 
Street,  Tampa  Florida. 


I am  totally  blind.  Blinded  at  the  age  of  6,  I was  enrolled  at  the  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  At  the  age  of  23,  I received 
by  A.  B,  degree  from  Harvard  College.  In  1945,  I received  a Master's  degree 
from  Harvard  University  School  of  Education.  I taught  at  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  from  1941  to  1945.  I became  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor  with  the 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  a federally  supported  state  agency,  in  1945.  My 
position  in  this  agency  was  entitled  Industrial  and  Workshop  Specialist  I re- 
signed from  the  agency  in  January  1956.  I have  worked  as  a factory  laborer, 
salesman  and  a businessman.  At  present  I support  myself  and  family  from  prop- 
erty management.  I have  a home  and  a wife  and  three  fine  daughters.  Gentlemen 
I know  something  about  this  business  of  being  blind.  ’ 

, I,am^  TeT,ber  °f  the  Florida  federation  of  the  Blind,  the  Tampa  Chapter 
filiated  with  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  For  five  years  I was  Pres- 
ident of  the  Florida  Federation.  Now  I am  Vice  President. 

U bas  been  mY  view  lor  many  years,  that  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  re. 
q res  self-expression  through  organization.  Until  1952,  there  was  no  statewide 

of  thenlBU10Hn  ° tKe  bli"d  ^ F1°rida-  In  that  F--da  F.de«t^ 

th - F.  .!*  F aS  orSanlzed*  1 and  the  one  other  blind  staff  member  employed  in 

l“  ssr  “r  Fd 

tinued  to  hope  that  the  Florida  Council  for  the  BNnrt  m Y Part’  1 C°n‘ 

the  need  to  receive  the  counsel  of  ",  a i would  C°me  around  to  see 

five  years  as  Pres ident  of  the  F^or ida  p" Y T ' ““  F1°rida  Federati°t-  For 
nistic  attitude  of  the  Florida  Council  t d a°n’  observed  h°w  the  antago- 
in  Florida  made  impossible  anv  kTnd  f lndependent  organization  of  the  blind 
this  federally  supported  s ate  ‘“operation  °r  mutual  respect  between 

y pportea  state  agency  and  the  organized  blind  in  the  state. 

let  me  .“o^u^ew  of'thf6  ^ °f  ‘MS  ^6™™'  I»-tead  . 

the  Florida  Council  uLdTheL  authorU  t ^ ^ ^ 

sea  tneir  authority  to  stop  our  organization. 

Florida  has  about  seventy  vending  stand  managers.  These  stands  and 
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their  managers  are  controlled  by  the  Florida  council  for  the  Blind.  A consid- 
erable portion  of  the  revenue  from  these  stands  is  received  by  the  Florida  Coun- 
cil and  used  for  its  administrative  expenses  and  its  programs  for  the  blind. 
Originally  some  of  the  vending  stand  managers  became  members  of  the  Florida 
Federation.  However,  a number  of  those  who  originally  became  members  have 
given  up  their  membership  for  fear  that  this  association  would  jeopardize  their 
position  in  the  vending  stand  program.  A great  many  others  among  the  stand 
managers  have  never  joined  the  Florida  Federation  out  of  the  same  fear. 

This  fear  arose  because  the  hostility  of  the  Florida  Council  toward  the 
Florida  Federation  became  a matter  of  common  knowledge  through  the  talk  of 
Council  officers  and  employees.  On  several  occasions,  this  hostility  was  set 
out  in  written  communications  of  the  agency  to  the  stand  managers.  The  most 
significant  of  these  communications  was  issued  under  date  of  October  7,  1955, 
and  was  addressed  to  all  vending  stand  operators  by  the  General  Manager  of 
the  Vending  Stand  Department.  This  memorandum,  covering  three  single  spaced 
pages,  was  an  all-out  attack  upon  the  National  Federation  and  its  policies.  The 
memorandum  concluded  with  the  flat  statement  that  the  National  Federation  fos- 
tered changes  that  hurt,  instead  of  help,  the  blind. 

In  1956,  the  St.  Petersburg  Chapter  of  the  Florida  Federation  of  the 
Blind  was  persuaded  by  pressures  from  Florida  Council  officers  and  employees 
to  disaffiliate  from  the  Florida  Federation.  The  Florida  Council,  working  with 
the  Lion's  Club  in  St.  Petersburg,  refused  to  assist  in  providing  the  blind  the 
services  of  a community  center  unless  the  St.  Petersburg  Chapter  drop  its 
affiliation  with  the  Florida  Federation.  I would  like  to  read  to  you  part  of  a re- 
port written  by  one  of  the  members  and  leaders  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Chapter 
telling  of  the  Chapter's  decision; 

"The  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind  is  a state  organization  of  salaried 
employees,  the  board  of  directors  being  appointed  by  the  Governor.  They  have 

a paid  staff  of  over  60  people  and  are  a general  advisory  educational  and  coun- 

• * ' 

seling  service.  They  give  no  direct  relief  to  the  blind.  The  Florida  Federation 
of  the  Blind  is  a statewide  private  organization,  a member  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind.  It  has  local  chapters  throughout  the  state  and  its  officers, 
national,  state  and  local  are  blind  persons.  The  National  Federation  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  of  self-help,  while  the  Council  is  a political  agency  which 
works  for  and  not  with  the  blind.  We  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Florida 
Federation  of  the  Blind  but  it  seems  impossible  to  straighten  out  the  local  tangle. 
The  compromise  for  setting  up  a local  community  center  of  the  blind  was  the 
wisest  course  to  pursue  at  least  until  such  time  'when  the  local  differences  will 
be  forgotten' . " 

Then  the  writer  told  how  the  St.  Petersburg  Chapter  chose  to  disaffiliate 
from  the  Florida  Federation  to  preserve  the  cooperation  that  it  needed  from  the 
Florida  Council  and  the  local  Lion's  Club  to  have  a community  center. 

A good  many  blind  persons  in  Florida  have  told  me,  confidentially  and 
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otherwise,  that  they  did  not  feel  it  wise  to  join  the  Florida  Federation, 
or  any  affiliated  group,  because  to  do  so  would  be  going  contrary  to  the 
advice  given  by  the  employees  of  the  Florida  Council.  To  neutralize 
this  organizing  obstacle  the  Florida  Federation  has  repeatedly  requested 
the  Florida  Council  to  make  a statement  to  the  blind  of  Florida  to  the 
effect  that  each  blind  person  is  free  to  exercise  his  own  will  to  join  or 
not  to  join  a club  affiliated  with  the  Florida  Federation.  The  Florida 
Council  has  refused  to  issue  such  a statement  and,  on  the  contrary,  its 
officers  and  employees  have  continued  to  advise  blind  persons  not  to 
join  and  not  to  participate  in  activities  of  the  Florida  Federation. 

Shortly  after  the  Florida  Federation  was  organized,  the  Florida 
Council  established  a blind  Advisory  Board.  The  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil appointed  the  Board  members.  Every  blind  person  appointed  to  the 
Board  was  a person  who  for  some  reason  was  under  the  control  or  domi- 
nation of  the  Council.  Four  of  the  present  members  are  vending  stand 
managers.  Another  is  a teacher  at  the  Florida  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Another  is  a director  of  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind.  Another  is  a life- 
long friend  of  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Florida  Council.  This  Blind 
Advisory  Board  has  been  used  by  the  Florida  Council  as  an  instrument 
with  which  to  oppose  organization  of  the  Florida  Federation  and  to  negate 
the  recommendations  of  the  independent  blind. 

On  August  11,  1958,  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind  sent  an 
official  communication  to  its  staff  and  vending  stand  personnel,  outlin- 
ing the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind  policy  toward  affiliation  with  out- 
side organizations.  This  communication  again  failed  to  deny  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Federation  that  the  staff  and  employees  of  the  Florida  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind  use  the  prestige  and  powers  of  their  offices  to  prevent 
blind  persons,  who  either  are  seeking  service  or  receiving  service 
rendered  by  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  from  joining  the  Florida 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  Further,  it  completely  fails  again  to  order  the 
staff  and  employees  to  use  the  prestige  and  powers  of  their  offices  to 
uphold  the  constitutional  right  of  blind  people,  who  either  are  seeking 
service  or  being  served,  to  freely  join  and  freely  express  themselves 
through  organizations  of  their  choice  such  as  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind. 

More  significantly,  this  same  communication  does  not  fail  to 
confirm  once  again  the  correctness  of  the  charge  that  the  Florida  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind  has  been  and  continues  to  interfere  with,  control  and 
dictate  to  blind  people  wishing  to  join  the  Federation,  who  are  connected 
with  and  dependent  upon  this  federally  supported  state  agency  because 
they  either  are  seeking  or  receiving  its  services.  It  reaffirms  this  es- 
tablished agency  policy  by  quoting  directly  from  an  official  1953  letter 
to  me  by  H.  E.  Simmons,  Executive  Director  of  the  Florida  Council 
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for  the  Blind,  as  follows:  "Furthermore,  there  is  no  objection  to  per- 

sons connected  with  the  Council  joining  the  Federation,  providing  it 
does  not  interfere  with  their  work  and  is  in  no  way  detrimental  to  the 
Council  program.  " This  communication,  coming  more  than  a year  after 
the  introduction  of  congressional  bills  to  curb  such  abridgment  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  blind  is,  it  seems  to  me,  an  intentionally 
brazen  declaration  that  the  federally  supported  Council  has  no  intention 
of,  and  has  not  been,  upholding  and  complying  with  the  constitutional 
law  of  our  land. 

Now  why  is  it  that  the  Florida  Council  has  been  so  opposed  to 
the  Florida  Federation?  In  my  opinion  there  are  two  reasons.  First, 
by  organizing  and  joining  together,  the  blind  expose  conditions  which 
independently  they  would  not  dare  expose.  Individually  many  blind  know 
that  the  earnings  of  the  blind  are  far  less  than  is  reported.  They  know 
that  far  fewer  blind  persons  are  gainfully  employed  than  is  reported. 
They  know  that  the  rehabilitation  services  are  far  less  successful  than 
is  reported.  Individually  these  conditions  may  be  known,  but  they  will 
not  be  spoken  of,  certainly  not  in  public.  In  independent  organizations 
of  the  blind,  these  conditions  are  discussed  and  are,  sooner  or  later, 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  state  legislatures  through  these  organiza- 
tions . 


Second,  organizations  of  the  blind  make  the  agencies  work  harder. 
The  big  effort  of  the  organized  blind  in  Florida  is  to  put  our  people  into 
real  jobs.  This  is  the  hardest  part  of  rehabilitation  work  for  the  blind. 
From  my  own  experience,  I can  tell  you  that  it  is  far  easier  to  close  a 
rehabitant  case  placing  him  in  some  sheltered  employment  or  some 
state  or  private  charity  operated  program  than  it  is  to  place  him  in 
really  gainful  employment.  The  blind  want  real  jobs  and  self  support. 
Sheltered  shops  and  agency  programs  are  not  the  answer.  Agency 
rehabilitation  people  make  records  for  closures  handling  cataract  cases, 
eye  surgery,  auto  accidents.  These  are  quick  and  easy  and  avoid  the 
tough  work  of  finding  real  employment  for  totally  blind  persons.  Or- 
ganizations of  the  blind  value  rehabilitation  services,  not  by  official 
records,  but  by  the  numbers  of  their  members  who  gain  self  support 
and  freedom  from  public  assistance. 

Under  these  conditions  as  I see  it,  some  officers  and  employees 
of  agencies  for  the  blind  are  bound  to  oppose  organization  of  the  blind. 
Opposing  such  organization,  some  will  use  the  authority  of  their  positions 
to  prevent  or  interfere  with  organization  unless  there  are  regulations 
against  this  sort  of  interference.  Opposing  organization  of  the  blind, 
some  will  fail  to  consult  and  cooperate  with  organizations  of  the  blind 
unless  the  regulations  governing  these  programs  are  made  to  provide 
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for  such  consultation  in  a regular  and  systematic  way. 

In  Florida,  I know  firsthand  that  we  need  passage  of  the  bills 
before  this  Committee  as  early  as  possible. 
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TESTIMONY 

of 

WILLIAM  WOOD 
1115  South  Emerson  St. 

Denver  10,  Colorado 

My  name  is  William  Wood.  I am  President  of  the  Colorado  Federation 
of  the  Blind.  I am  employed  as  a piano  technician  by  a large  store  in  Denver. 

The  blind  of  Colorado  hoped,  that  with  the  adoption  by  the  Governor  of 
the  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  services  to  the  blind  of  Colorado., 
made  by  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  survey  team  in  1955,  that  real 
progress  would  be  made  in  the  rehabilitation  and  job-placement  of  the  blind. 

The  organized  blind  made  numerous  attempts  to  work  with  and  cooperate  with 
the  state  agency.  Representatives  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  the  Blind  and 
the  newly  appointed  Director  of  the  agency  met  and  attempted  to  exchange  ideas. 
Our  suggestions  were  rejected  and  we  were  told  that  the  director  would  not  be 
dictated  to  by  any  individual  or  group.  In  spite  of  this  attitude,  several  further 
attempts  were  made  to  find  a means  of  working  with  the  ag  ency  but  we  were  in- 
variably accused  of  trying  to  dictate. 

The  agency  uses  many  subtle  ways  to  attack  anu  undermine  the  organized 
blind.  For  example,  it  is  charged  that  the  officers  are  trying  to  use  the  organi- 
zation for  their  personal  gain  and  not  being  "professionals"  the  organized  blind 
do  not  know  what  type  of  program  is  most  suitable  for  them. 

Individuals  who  must  depend  upon  the  agencies  for  their  livelihood  are 
reluctant  to  join  the  organized  blind  for  fear  of  retaliation.  Others  are  induced 
not  to  join  by  the  expectation  of  personal  gain.  Misleading  information  concern- 
ing the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Colorado  Federation  is  frequently  given.  Any- 
one reading  the  1957  Report  of  the  Colorado  Division  of  Rehabilitation  for  the 
Blind  to  Governors  Edwin  C.  Johnson  and  Stephen  L.R.  McNichols  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  41st  Colorado  General  Assembly  cannot  help  but  realize  the  attempt 
of  the  director  to  use  this  official  report  as  a vehicle  for  attacking  and  maligning 
both  the  local  and  national  organization  of  the  blind. 

The  vending  stand  operators  are  licensed  by  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation 
Services.  Several  operators  have  been  compelled  to  seek  legal  counsel  in  order 
to  determine  their  responsibility  concerning  Workman's  Compensation,  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  and  Social  Security.  The  licensing  agency  should  have  secured 
this  information  for  the  operators.  However,  one  operator  has  been  penalized  a 
substantial  amount  for  not  complying  with  existing  rules  and  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  Social  Security,  etc. 

The  Division  of  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind  has  made  it  known 
to  shop  workers  and  vending  stand  operators  that  the  agency  does  not  approve  of 
the  blind  organizing  to  protect  their  rights,  and  that  it  is  better  for  these  em- 
ployees and  operators  not  to  be  affiliated  with  the  Colorado  Federation  of  the 
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Blind,  Inc.  The  agencY  readily  agrees  that  the  blind  have  the  right  to  organize 
but  only  for  social  and  cultural  activities.  This  coffee -and-cake  type  of  organ- 
ization does  not  ask  for,  nor  insist  upon,  its  rights  to  adequate  rehabilitation 
training  and  job  placements  for  the  blind. 

Over  a period  of  several  years  there  has  been  a continuous  turnover  in 
the  professional  staff  of  the  agency.  These  individuals  found  it  impossible  to 
work  under  the  present  director.  Some  of  these  people  were  members  of  the 
Colorado  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  were  subjected  to  a continuous  tirade 
against  the  federation  and  the  individual  officers  of  the  organization. 

The  Division  of  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind  can,  and  does,  exert 
enormous  power  and  control  over  the  lives  of  the  blind  clients  who,  of  necessity, 
are  dependent  upon  the  Rehabilitation  Services  for  a livelihood.  The  Management 
resents  the  existence  of  an  organization  of  blind  people  who  are  independent  and 
unwilling  to  accept  inadequate  rehabilitation  services  without  protest.  We  are 
dedicated  to  improving  the  lot  of  our  fellow  blind  and  only  through  mutual  co- 
operation between  the  State  Agencies  and  the  organized  blind  can  this  improve- 
ment be  accomplished. 
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TESTIMONY 

of 

MARIE  M.  BORING 
1113  E.  Trinity  Avenue 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

My  name  is  Marie  M.  Boring.  I am  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Federation  of  the  Blind  and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind.  I am  a housewife  and  mother  and  have  been 
totally  blind  since  the  age  of  26. 

Mr.,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  the  Blind  has  authorized  me  to  appear  be- 
fore you  to  represent  the  interest  of  our  membership  in  support  of  H.  R.  14, 
introduced  by  the  Honorable  Walter  S.  Baring  of  Nevada,  and  the  similar  bills 
before  this  Committee.  The  membership  of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  at  our  state  convention  in  1957,  unanimously  adopted  a resolution 
endorsing  this  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the  blind  to  self-expression  through 
organizations  of  the  blind. 

In  1955  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  the  Blind  was  organized  by 
a small  group  of  blind  citizens  from  Asheville,  Charlotte,  Greensboro,  Durham 
and  Raleigh.  Before  that  time  there  was  in  our  state  no  independent  organization 
of  the  blind.  We  have  in  North  Carolina  a well-established  and  very  active 
State . Commis  sion  for  the  Blind.  This  agency  coordinates  every  phase  of  work 
for  the  blind.  Its  services  include  social  service,  medical  service,  workshops 
and  home  industries,  a vending  stand  program,  a rehabilitation  center  and 
general  rehabilitation  services.  The  Commission  also  coordinates  the  work 
of  the  more  than  300  Lions  Clubs  in  the  state.  In  so  far  as  I am  aware,  there 
was  no  activity  concerning  the  blind  citizens  of  our  state  which  was  not  under 
either  the  direct  or  indirect  control  of  our  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,. 

Our  state  agency  has  gained  for  itself  throughout  the  country  the  reputation 
of  having  developed  a very  sound  and  progressive  system  for  coordinating 
work  for  the  blind. 

Those  of  us  who  worked  to  establish  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
the  Blind  in  1955  were  well  aware  of  advancement  which  had  come  about  in 
work  for  the  blind  through  the  efforts  of  the  Lions  and  our  state  agency.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  felt  that  there  were  phases  of  ourproblems  and  our  aspira- 
tions that  could  not  be  emphasized  adequately  by  any  agency.  We  felt  that  we 
were  shirking  our  duty  as  citizens  in  this  great  nation  of  ours  by  continuing 
to  allow  others  to  represent  us  in  the  legislative  halls  and  to  the  public.  We 
felt  that  the  paternalistic  care  which  our  state  agency  continued  to  exercise 
over  us  was  depriving  us  of  our  dignity  as  American  citizens.  We  knew  that 
our  state  agency  might  possibly  mistrust  our  new  organization,  but  we  felt 
confident  that  it  would  eventually  accept  us  as  responsible  citizens  and  that  it 
would  accept  our  help  in  developing  more  wholesome  attitudes  toward  blind- 
ness and  in  working  toward  increased  personal  dignity  among  the  blind  them- 
selves. 
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The  aims  of  our  new  organization  were  set  forth  in  the  Preamble  of 
our  Bylaws  as  folLows  : . .to  promote  opportunities  of  social  and  economic 

equality  of  the  bLind  with  society  as  a whole;  to  inform  blind  persons  of  the 
issues  concerning  their  well-being;  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  basic 
attitudes  for  upholding  the  dignity,  equality  and  independence  of  its  blind 

citizens . 

Blind  persons  in  North  Carolina  were  sLow  to  join  us.  Many  of  them 
openly  admitted  that  they  were  afraid  that  their  public  assistance  would  be 
terminated  or  that  they  would  lose  their  jobs.  From  the  beginning  we  heard 
rumors  that  agency  personnel  had  advised  their  clients  not  to  join  our  organi- 
zation. The  Commission  was  certain  that  we  had  organized  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  destroying  our  state  agency.  On  March  19,  1955,  at  a quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Commission  for  the  Blind  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wood,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  reported  the  establishment  of  the  organization  of  the  blind.  After 
listing  the  officers,  he  stated:  ".  . . that  this  was  the  same  group  which  had 
publicly  vowed  to  disintegrate  the  Commission  for  the  Blind.  " This  irre- 
sponsible prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  heralded  the  many  difficulties  which 
we  have  encountered  in  attempting  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  our  state 
agency  in  developing  our  organizational  projects. 

Our  first  project  was  a publication.  We  called  our  publication  the 
Independent  Forum  for  the  Blind,  and  it  was  our  hope  that  it  would  develop 
self-expression  among  the  blind  citizens  and  that  it  would  become  a forum 
for  discussions  on  all  issues  concerning  work  for  the  blind.  As  Secretary 
and  Publicity  Chairman  for  our  small  organization,  I wrote  to  Mr.  Wood, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  telling  him  of  our 
plans  to  sponsor  a publication  and  inviting  him  and  his  staff  to  contribute 
ideas  and  articles.  Neither  this  letter  nor  a subsequent  letter  just  prior 
to  the  issuing  of  the  second  issue  of  the  Forum  was  ever  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Wood. 

In  June  of  1955  at  our  request  the  Natibnal  Federation  of  the  Blind 
sent  a representative  to  us  to  acquaint  us  with  the  philosophy,  the  aims 
and  the  programs  of  the  Federation.  Shortly  thereafter  we  applied  for  af- 
filiation with  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  were  accepted  on 
July  1,  1955. 

Throughout  the  summer  and  fall  of  1955  our  organization  continued 
to  grow  despite  the  existing  fear  and  repeated  rumors  of  intimidations. 

The  rumors  became  so  prevalent  that  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Wood  and  asked 
that  he  issue  a statement  concerning  the  Commission's  attitude  toward 
blind  persons  joining  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Mr. 

Wood  issued  a memorandum  to  all  staff  members  stating  that  the  Com- 
mission had  no  objections  to  blind  persons  joining  us.  We  published  this 
memorandum  in  the  Forum,  but  many  blind  people  were  still  hesitant, 
stating  that  they  were  afraid  that  other  reasons  would  be  found  to  terminate 
their  assistance  or  their  jobs.  I am  happy  to  report  now  that,  as  we  have 
continued  to  grow,  to  develop  and  express  ourselves,  this  fear  is  becoming 
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less  apparent  and  there  are  few  incidents  of  intimidation. 

In  the  spring  of  1956  two  of  our  members  in  Greensboro  went  to 
talk  with  Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  an  attorney  at  law,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  work  with  our  organization  in  understanding  the  laws  and  regulations 
governing  work  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Turner  expressed  interest  in  the  aims 
of  our  organization  and  especially  in  the  vending  stand  program.  He  stated 
that  he  wished  to  get  more  information  on  the  subject  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Judge  Sam  Cathey.  He  wrote  to  Judge  Cathey 
about  the  matter.  Mr.  Turner's  letter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Wood,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Commission,  and  Mr.  Wood  wrote  to  Mr.  Turner  asking 
for  an  appointment.  On  April  6,  1956,  Mr.  Wood  met  with  Mr.  Turner  and 
turned  over  to  him  a volume  of  material  concerning  the  Commission  and  the 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  the  Blind.  His  letter  and  the  material  was 
clearly  intended  to  completely  discredit  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
and  our  state  organization.  Mr.  Wood's  8-page  letter  ended  with  the  sen- 
tence: "It  is  doubtful  that  men  of  integrity  will  engage  in  such  slanderous 
procedure  in  North  Carolina.  " 

Mr.  Turner,  being  a busy  lawyer,  was  unable  to  study  the  102  pages 
of  material  handed  to  him  by  Mr.  Wood.  After  several  weeks  he  turned  the 
material  over  to  the  two  members  of  the  Federation  who  had  first  approached 
him.  After  scanning  the  material  these  members  telephoned  me  and  asked 
me  to  come  to  Greensboro  at  once.  We  were  shocked  to  find  among  the  ma- 
terial two  case  summaries  on  leaders  of  our  organization  in  Greensboro. 

These  summaries  were  drawn  up  from  the  files  of  the  Commission  and  were 
clearly  intended  to  show  that  the  two  former  clients  of  the  Commission  were 
irresponsible  and  worse.  These  summaries  were  written  on  one  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  first  approached  Mr.  Turner  and  on  the  wife  of  the  other.  They 
dealt  with  the  personal  affairs  and  family  backgrounds  of  the  former  clients 
of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind.  The  emotional  impact  which  this  release 
produced  on  one  of  the  blind  persons  involved  was  devastating,  and  two  years 
have  not  fully  erased  the  effects  of  the  disclosure  of  information  concerning 
the  family  background. 

We  contacted  the  Washington  representative  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  and  our  two  North  Carolina  Senators  concerning  this  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  confidentiality  of  the  State  Commission  files.  Senators  Scott  and 
Ervin  joined  with  us  in  asking  Secretary  Folsom  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  investigate  the  matter  and  to  make  certain  that 
Mr.  Wood  would  not  be  permitted  to  violate  the  confidentiality  of  the  Com- 
mission records  on  the  private  lives  of  clients  or  former  clients.  Early  in 
July,  1956,  Secretary  Folsom  sent  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  into  North  Carolina  to  make  a full  investigation 
of  Mr.  Wood's  breach  of  confidentiality.  In  November,  1956,  Secretary 
Folsom  informed  us  that  his  department  had  found  Mr.  Wood's  release  to 
be  improper.  The  report  from  Secretary  Folsom  stated:  "Information  con- 
cerning the  personal  affairs  and  family  background  of  (the  former  clients) 
was  irrelevant  to  the  matters  under  discussion  v/ith  Mr.  Turner  and  there- 
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fore  its  release  was  not  proper.  In  order  to  prevent  such  a situation  arising 
again,  we  have  requested  and  have  received  written  assurance  from  the  Com- 
mission to  the  effect  that  no  confidential  information  concerning  vocational 
rehabilitation  clients  will  be  released  except  with  the  client's  consent,  other 
than  in  those  situations  where  the  release  is  clearly  authorized  by  the  state 
agency's  regulations,  without  first  obtaining  advice  from  the  appropriate 
state  legal  official  that  the  disclosure  in  question  would  be  authorized  under 
the  state's  regulations,  or,  where  compliance  with  the  federal  regulation  is 
in  question,  from  this  office.  . . . Accordingly,  we  have  directed  our 
Regional  Representative  to  work  further  with  the  North  Carolina  Commission 
for  the  Blind  to  assure  that  its  policies  concerning  the  protection  of  the  con- 
fidentiality of  rehabilitation  records  and  the  procedures  for  carrying  out 
such  policies  will  prevent  a recurrence  of  this  type  of  situation.  " 

I believe  that  this  Committee  is  well  aware  of  the  probability  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  would  not  have  taken  this 
stand  without  really  serious  provocation. 

In  June,  1956,  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare  in  North  Carolina  gave 
to  the  Associated  Press  a report  that  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  the 
Blind  had  violated  the  state  solicitation  law  by  soliciting  funds  without  a 
license  to  do  so.  Most  of  the  newspapers  in  North  Carolina  ignored  the 
report,  but  the  paper  in  Durham  telephoned  me  for  the  story.  The  solici- 
tations law  in  our  state  requires  that  any  statewide  organization  wishing  to 
raise  funds  in  any  manner  shall  apply  for  a license  from  the  state  welfare 
department  and  that  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  shall  be  consulted  con- 
cerning the  issuing  of  any  license  to  raise  funds  in  the  name  of  the  blind. 

The  N^rth  Carolina  Federation  of  the  Blind  has  not  yet  applied  for  a solici- 
tations license,  nor  have  we  at  any  time  raised  any  funds  in  our  state. 

Since  the  law  exempts  locally  indigenous  organizations  from  the  requirement 
to  obtain  a license,  some  of  our  local  chapters  have  sold  candy  and  other 
articles  to  raise  funds  for  their  local  groups.  The  minutes  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  quarterly  meetings  show  that  Mr.-  Wood  reported  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Welfare  these  fund-raising  projects  by  our  local  chapters, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  charge  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  the 
Blind  with  illegal  fund-raising,  although  the  state  organization  has  no  juris- 
diction over  the  fund-raising  of  local  chapters  or  over  the  funds  raised. 

At  our  state  convention  on  November  3 and  4,  1956,  the  membership 
voted  to  establish  a credit  union.  We  held  the  organizational  meeting  of  our 
credit  union  on  December  1,  1956.  Shortly  thereafter  we  applied  for  a state 
charter.  When,  by  the  middle  of  January  we  had  received  no  reply  concerning 
our  application,  the  Managing  Director  of  the  N.  C.  Credit  Union  League  inves- 
tigated the  matter.  He  was  told  in  a letter  from  the  Superintendent  of  Credit 
Unions  in  the  Credit  Union  Division  of  North  Carolina  that  our  application 
would  need  to  be  investigated  further.  The  letter  stated  further  that  it  seemed 
very  doubtful  that  we  would  be  granted  a charter  - -that  the  official  had  been  told 
that  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  the  Blind  did  not  cooperate  with  other 
groups  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind,  that  blind  people  were  poor  credit  risks, 
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that  only  one  blind  person  in  four  paid  his  debts,  that  there  were  no  competent 
leaders  in  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  the  Blind  to  operate  a credit  union, 
that  courts  would  not  prosecute  blind  persons  should  they  become  delinquent 
in  paying  back  loans.  When  we  heard  this  letter  read,  we  felt  certain  that  the 
state  credit  union  official  had  been  talking  with  our  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  personnel.  We  have  later  been  told  quite  frankly  that  this  was  the  case. 

At  this  point  we  had  two  alternatives  : We  could  apply  for  and  doubt- 
less receive  a federal  charter  under  which  to  operate  our  credit  union  or  we 
could  fight  great  odds  to  obtain  a state  charter,  which  we  had  been  advised 
would  be  advantageous  to  us.  We  decided  on  the  latter  course.  We  therefore 
asked  the  state  Superintendent  of  Credit  Unions  to  meet  with  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  our  newly  organized  NCFB  Credit  Union.  He  agreed,  though  he  privately 
told  the  Managing  Director  of  the  N.  C.  Credit  Union  League  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  granting  us  a charter.  I was  not  present  at  that  meeting,  but  I 
was  told  that  other  points  against  us  were  raised- -that  we  wanted  a credit 
union  in  order  that  we  could  establish  vending  stands  in  competition  with  the 
state-owned,  state-operated  vending  stands  and  that  we  had  attempted  to 
deceive  the  public  in  raising  funds  in  the  name  of  the  Lions  Clubs  in  our 
state.  At  the  end  of  the  interview  the  State  Superintendent  of  Credit  Unions 
stated  firmly  that  we  would  receive  our  charter  within  the  next  few  days. 

On  January  25,  1957,  we  received  our  charter.  We  now  have  162  members  in 

our  credit  union,  more  than  tourteen  thousand  dollars  in  shares  and  have  made 
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159  loans  amounting  to  more  than  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  We  paid  our 
shareholders  a 4%  dividend  at  the  end  of  our  first  year  of  operation,  as  well  as 
at  the  end  of  1958.  The  credit  union  officials  in  North  Carolina  were  fair  with 
us,  and  we  believe  that  we  have  justified  their  confidence  in  us. 

In  January,  1957,  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  the  Blind  sent 
its  attorney,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Cahoon  of  Greensboro,  to  obtain  copies  of  the 
minutes  of  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  N.  C.  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

We  felt  that  these  minutes  would  aid  us  in  gaining  a better  understanding  of 
our  state  agency's  policies,  programs  and  practices.  On  January  18,  1957, 

Mr.  Cahoon  went  to  the  Commission  offices  and  asked  Mr.  Wood,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Commission,  for  copies  of  the  Commission's  minutes.  In 
his  report  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  the 
Blind  concerning  this  interview,  Mr.  Cahoon  stated  that  Mr.  Wood  spent 
considerable  time  in  attempting  to  convince  our  attorney  that  the  Federation 
is  not  a worthy  organization  and  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  work  with  us. 

Mr.  Wood  told  Mr.  Cahoon  that  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  the  Blind 
wanted  certain  changes  in  the  Commission's  program  and  that  the  Commission 
would  never  work  with  us  under  any  circumstances.  Mr.  Wood  said  that, 
since  blind  persons  miss  80%  of  what  the  average  sighted  person  observes, 
blind  persons  are  naturally  suspicious  people.  Mr.  Cahoon  reported  that 
Mr.  Wood's  desk  was  piled  high  with  material  to  show  that  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind  and  the  North  Carolina  affiliate  were  disreputable  organ- 
izations . 

When  Mr.  Cahoon  was  at  last  successful  in  convincing  Mr.  Wood  that 
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his  presence  in  the  Commission's  offices  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  character  of  the  North  Carolina  Federation,  but  rather  to  carry- 
out our  request  for  obtaining  copies  of  the  Commission's  minutes,  Mr.  Wood 
said  that  he  knew  that  Mr.  Cahoon  was  aware  of  the  state  law  making  the 
minutes  available  to  North  Carolina  citizens  as  public  records  and  that  we 
would  receive  the  minutes  if  Mr.  Cahoon  would  present  our  request  in 

writing . 


After  six  months,  during  which  time  Mr.  Cahoon  made  repeated 
written  requests  to  Mr.  Wood  for  the  Commission  s minutes  and  received 
only  evasions  on  the  grounds  that  the  minutes  contained  confidential  material, 
the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  the  Blind  filed  a complaint  asking  the  court 
to  order  Mr.  Wood  to  turn  over  to  us  copies  of  the  Commission's  minutes. 

We  stated  in  our  complaint,  as  we  had  stated  so  often  before,  that  we  were 
interested  in  only  those  portions  of  the  minutes  which  were  relevant  to  the 
policies  and  practices  of  the  Commission  and  that  we  were  not  asking  for 
records  concerning  the  private  affairs  of  clients. 


On  March  3,  1958,  we  were  in  Wake  County  Superior  Court  preparing 
for  a pre-trial  hearing.  Mr.  Wood's  attorney,  only  a few  minutes  before  the 
scheduled  hearing,  consented  to  turn  the  minutes  over  to  us.  We  feel  that 
this  14  months  delay  in  obtaining  what  every  citizen  in  North  Carolina  is 
entitled  to  demand  is  inexcusable  on  the  part  of  a responsible  state  official. 


I have  reported  to  you  some  of  the  stumbling  blocks  which  we  have 
encountered  in  the  course  of  our  efforts  to  establish  an  organization  of  re- 
sponsible citizens  whose  aims  are  constructive  and  whose  aspirations  are 
the  aspirations  of  all  men.  In  an  age  of  enlightenment,  no  branch  of  govern- 
ment should  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  any  group  of  citizens  in 
this  manner.  H.  R.  14  asks  so  very  little  that  we  do  not  understand  why 
it  is  necessary  to  prove  the  worthiness  of  the  bill.  We  ask  the  right  to  organ- 
ize and  to  speak  for  ourselves  without  intimidations  and  without  the  political 
pressures  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  us  by  those  who  feel  that  our  very 
existence  is  a threat  to  their  power.  We  do  not  ask  to  control  agencies  for 
the  blind;  we  do,  however,  ask  that  agencies  for  the  blind  be  prevented  from 
holding  the  whip  hand  over  us.  We  ask  also  that  agencies  consult  with  us  in 
the  formulation  of  their  programs  and  policies,  as  they  consult  with  other 
responsible  organizations.  Such  consultation  will  provide  us  with  the  chance 
to  express  ourselves  on  matters  that  concern  our  welfare,  and  it  will  also 
be  a means  of  keeping  us  informed  on  the  activities  of  our  agencies.  Such 
information  is  in  itself  of  great  value  to  us. 


We,  the  blind  citizens  of  America,  have  received  many  benefits  through 
legislation  and  a generous  public.  We  ask  now  that  you  give  H.  R.  14 
favorable  report  with  a view  to  the  future.  The  passage  of  this  measure  into 
law  will  help  to  clear  away  some  of  the  stumbling  blocks  which  we  and  other 
groups  of  blind  citizens  have  encountered,  and  it  will  help  to  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  contribute  more  freely  to  this  great  society  in  which  we  live.  We  feel 
that  any  continuation  of  the  custodial  attitudes  shared  by  some  agency  personnel 
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not  only  denies  blind  persons  the  rights  of  first-class  citizenship,  but  it  also 
denies  American  society  the  services  and  the  potential  of  a worthy  and  dedi- 
cated group  of  citizens. 
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